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SYDNEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

" IVT^THER, can we go on like this much 
-^•^ longer ? Surely we cannot ?" Syd- 
ney said, gravely, to Mrs. Godwin at last 
one night. 

It was the beginning of January, and for 
six months now they had been living here^ 
and in these six months Sydney knew pret- 
ty exactly what they had spent, and she 
thought also that she knew how much they 
had it still in their power to spend (though 
in this she was wrong). 
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2 SYDNEY. 

Agaia and again, for weeks and even 
months past, she had tried to rouse her 
mother to the same anxiety that she felt 
herself with regard to their decreasing 
means, but with so little success that at last 
a painful suspicion of something like the 
truth had begun to take possession of her. 
Was it possible that her mother could have 
money of which she did not know ? she had 
begun to ask herself. Was it possible or cre- 
dible that she should have borrowed money 
from Mr. Loudoun ? The girl would not be- 
lieve it : the thought stung her so much that 
she said again and again that it could not be ; 
and yet she could not get the suspicion out 
of her mind. 

For some days before this one she had re- 
solved that bj' questions and entreaties she 
would oblige her mother to tell the truth 
to her, but Mrs. Godwin's constant attend- 
ance on her husband made it often difficult 
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SYDNEY. 3 

for Sydney and her mother to talk together, 
and so almost a week had passed since she 
came to this resolution before she found the 
opportunity for which she sought. 

It came at last one night after Mr. God- 
win had fallen asleep. Mrs. Godwin that 
night came late into Sydney's room, merely 
meaning to ask some question of her ; but 
the girl went to her and made her stop. 

''Mamma, I want to talk to you," she 
said. " I never can talk to you, and I lie 
awake half the night thinking of things that 
I want to say. Papa will not miss you. 
Surely you can stay with me for a little 
now ?" 

And then the poor little woman could not 
refuse to remain, and she sat down, not 
perhaps without her heart beginning to 
quake. 

For in fact she knew well enough what 
Sydney wanted to say to her: she had 
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6 SYDNEY. 

** we have not come to the end of what I 
brought with me yet." 

" No, — not quite to the end, but I think 
we must be within twenty pounds of it, — 
unless you brought more than I knew?" 
she added again, after a moment's pause. 

" Well, I brought a good deal, — and your 
money has come in since, — and there was 
what we got for those things that were 
sold." 

"Yes — but I have counted all that. I 
have gone over it again and again, and I think 
I have counted everything. Mamma, how 
much have you got now? Surely you will 
tell me?" 

" I haven't so very much, my dear, — that 
is true," very faintly. "Indeed, I haven't 
much in hand at all, — only — Well, if I 
I must tell you, Sydney, I can draw for 
something more." 

/* Upon whom?" 
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" I can get it at the bank at Thun." 

A moment's silence. 

** There now, my darling," imploringly, 
" you must not be vexed. You force me 
to tell you, you see. I have tried to keep 
it from you, because he said he did not 
want you to know — and oh, Sydney, it has 
been hard enough to me," beginning half to 
sob ; ^' so many things are hard. Do you 
think I would take money from anybody if 
I could help it ? I know you are proud, 
and it will make you angry — but ah, remem- 
ber, my dear, he loves us all, and such a trifle 
is nothing to him ; and when he appealed to 
me, — when he asked me to treat him as a 
mother would treat her son, — what could I 
do, Sydney ? What could I do, when I had 
no one else to turn to ?" 

" Oh, mother I" Sydney only said, in a 
passionate voice. 

The colour had come all over the girl's 
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face. She had heard no more than she had 
told herself she had expected to hear, but it 
seemed to her almost too hard to bear. 

''I think I would rather beg in the 
streets than take m^ney from Mr. Loudoun 1" 
she cried, bitterly, after a few moments' 
silence. ^^ Mamma, do not do it ! Send him 
back the note, or tlie cheque, or whatever 
it is, that he has given you. Send it back 
when I beg you !" 

" But, my dear I" said Mrs. Godwin, 
aghast, " why should you feel so strongly as 
this ? Sydney, I don't understand you,-^I 
don't indeed. He is the kindest friend we 
have in the world, and as for taking this 
tone about his helping us now^ why — why, 
child," cried the poor little woman, beginning 
to speak with agitation, " do you think we 
should ever have got here at all without his 
help ? I never told you, because he said I 
was not to do it — and yet I have often 
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thought you ought to know, for you never 
seem to. me to like him now as you used to 
do. The very first day of our trouble he came 
to me and put his purse in ray hand. Yes, — 
and I took it : what else could I do ? We 
cannot throw off our debt to him. If we 
paid him every farthing this moment that 
we owe him, we should remain his debtors 
still,— for how could we ever pay back such 
kindness as he has shown us? How could 
we ever do it, Sydney ?" 

With only a little murmur — something so 
low that her mother scarcely heard it — the 
girl had dropped her face upon her hand^^ 
It was not her way to be anything but quiet ; 
she belonged to the class of women who 
hardly give a cry though you break their 
hearts ; but in this moment for the first time 
she felt as if the toils were closing round 
her. 

There was an uneasy silence in the room 
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for a little while, and then Mrs. Godwin put 
her hand on her daughter's shoulder. 

" My darling, are you angry with me ?" 
she said, timidly. 

" Angry — with you f *' Sydney sadly an- 
swered. She looked up after a moment and 
shook her head. " Oh, no — it is not that ; 
but, — ^if you had known — I wonder if you 
would still have done it? Mother," she 
said, all at once, hurriedly, ** you kept this 
from me, and — I — kept something from you 
too — but I must tell it to you now. He 
asked me to marry him." 

" What— Mr. Loudoun, Sydney ?" 

"Yes — he asked me one day when we 
were at the Hall.'* 

** And — ^you refused him ?" 

*' Yes." 

" Oh, my dear ! were you obliged to do 
that ?" 

" Why, do you think I cared for him ?" 
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and the girFs eyes flashed with sudden light. 
"Surely you know I never did. I was 
terribly sorry — I was Utterly sorry that he 
spoke to me. I told you nothing because I 
could not bear to think of it." 

**0h, Sydney, if only you could have 
liked him! I thought you did — I don't 
mean in that way — but, liking him so much 
as a friend, was it out of the question al- 
together ?" 

" Don't speak of it, mother." 

"My dear, if I could see you his wife — 
his willing wife, I mean — I should want no- 
thing better in the world for you. I would 
rather have you married to him than to 
anybody else I ever knew. 1 never said 
a word about it, but do you think it has not 
been in my mind a thousand times ? Dear, 
forgive me — I see I am only vexing you — 
but oh, Sydney," imploringly, " is there no 
chance still ?" 
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12 SYDNEY. 

" How can you ask me ? Motlier," cried 
the girl, hurriedly, ** between you, you will 
make me hate him/' 

** Oh, my dear, no ! you could not do 
that." 

"Then you will make me hate myself. I 
daresay it is myself that I ought to hate," 
the poor thing said, bitterly enough, *' for I 
could make you all happy if I liked, you see, 
and I will not do it. That is what he told 
me — that is how he tried to bribe me. He 
told me that if I would marry him he would 
take care of you two." 

" He is generous enough to want to do 
that (God bles? him!) even without your 
marrying him, Sydney." 

" Yes, — but then he would have done it 
openly. That was the temptation he held 
out to me — and I resisted it. Mother, am 
I wicked because I resisted it ? I think you 
would give your life for me, and I — though 
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it was for your sake — I refused to sell my- 
self." 

" Oh, my darling, do not put it in that 
way I Do not use such words. If you felt 
so about marrying him you could not do it ; 
there is no more to be said." 

" I did feel so." 

" Then do not let us speak of it any more. 
It would have been a happy thing for us 
all if you could have done it — but never 
reproach yourself about it — never be vexed 
about it for our sakes, dear." 

"You are very good to me, mother."^ 
Then after a little silence — '^ But about the 
future? Mamma," in an agitated tone^ 
"you must not let us live on him." 

There was a pause, but no answer. 

" Do you not understand ?" 

" Yes, I understand," in a very troubled 
tone. " But, Sydney, what can I do ? If 
I do not take this money we cannot stay 
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here, and where else could we go ? Above 

all, how could we move your father any- 
where in the winter ?" 

*' How much has he given you ?" 

** How much, in all, my dear?" hesitating. 

" You may tell me that, if you can ; but 
I did not mean that. How much has he 
put into the bank for you ? That is what I 
meant." 

" A hundred pounds. And oh, Sydney," 
imploringly, " we have hardly anything else. 
What can T do but take it ?" 

''We must take it, you mean, or starve. 
Yes, I understand." 

But when the poor thing had made this 
answer she burst into tears. 

In all her life Sydney had never yet been 
so humbled. To be driven to eat bread 
that was paid for by a lover whom she had 
rejected, — could a girl's pride be stabbed 
more cruelly than by such a punishment? 
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She had never before felt so utterly wretched 
and helpless. 

" My dear, if it can be any comfort to 
you, remember that you are not obliged to 
take anything from him,*' poor Mrs. God- 
win ventured to say, after a little while. 
"You have your legacy, and your salary 
from Madame von Erlach ; that would be 
enough for you to live upon, if you were 
alone. Look at it in that way, my darling. 
It is not you that he is helping ; it is only 
your father and me." 

The poor woman's heart was aching for 
her daughter; she went on her knees be- 
side her, and kissed her, and held her 
hands. But the iron had entered Sydney's 
soul, and she could not be comforted. She 
hardly spoke again. 

" We must bear it now — till the winter is 
gone," she only said once. 

** And after that ?" Mrs. Godwin thought, 
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to herself, but she did not dare to put her 
thought into words. 

She felt in her patient tenderness as if 
she had struck a cruel blow at the creature 

f 

whom she loved best in the world, and she 
hung over her with a yearning, unreasoning 
remorse. 

" Oh, my dear, if I could bear all trouble 
for you I Oh, forgive me if I have done 
what is wrong !" she began to sob. 

Sydney put her arms about her when she 
said that, and kissed her, and tried to com- 
fort her. The girl roused herself from her 
own distress to speak kind words to her. 

" How can you speak of me forgiving you 
when you are the best amongst us, — when 
you do everything for us all ?" she said. 

She put her cheek to her mother's, and 
sat leaning her face against hers, but about 
Mr. Loudoun she did not speak another 
word. 
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They spoke of Mr. Loudoun after this 
Dight, indeed, very seldom in any way. 
Mrs. Godwin was afraid to speak of him, 
and Sydney was too shy and proud and 
resentful to do it. A man who loves a 
woman does not improve his position with 
her by putting her under a forced obliga- 
tion to him, and Sydney liked Mr. Loudoun 
not the better but the less during these 
weeks while she fretted under the sense of 
all that he had made them owe him. They 
were living upon the money that he pro- 
vided. That was the cruel fact that there 
was no forgetting, and that stung her like a 
perpetual stab. What could she do to help 
them to escape from him? Week after 
week she asked herself this question with 
an eagerness that grew always more fever- 
ish and intense ; but she asked it in vain. 

Very sadly for the girl did the winter 
pass away. She was full of thoughts of 
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18 SYDNEY. 

which she never spoke, of yearning regrets, 
of fears that she often had not courage to 
face, of perplexities that bewildered her. 
Her mother was almost wholly engrossed in 
attendance on her husband, who was be- 
coming daily more and more incapable of 
either thought or action; all care for the 
future, and all fear of it, seemed left to 
Sydney, and every week that passed only 
made her feel more clearly and keenly that 
she was helpless. In vain she tried to find 
more pupils ; the quiet little hamlet had 
none to give her, and, even if one or two 
others could have been found, what would 
the securing of them have been but a slight 
alleviation of her anxiety ? For, work as 
she might, Sydney knew that she could not 
earn the money that would be needed to 
support them all ; the utmost force of will 
cannot compass an impossibility. 

Her mother used to have letters from Mr. 
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Loudoun, and Sydney's heart would beat 
with a strange mixture of emotions when 
they came; she was always eager to see 
them, but yet she would not ask to see 
them. Generally, when she had read them 
through, Mrs. Godwin would hand them to 
her, but once or twice she did not hand 
them to her, and, on these occasions, the 
poor girl became tortured with cruel fears 
and suspicions that she could not dismiss. 
She never, after that first night when they 
had talked together, returned with her 
mother to the subject of their diminishing 
finances, but in secret, as far as was in her 
power, she kept account of every franc that 
they laid out, and the cost of each week's 
board, and knew, as well as Mrs. Godwin 
did, the rate at which their little store of 
money was diminishing. They were living 
already upon the money which Mr. Lou- 
doun had provided for them, — she bitterly 
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knew that; but even this sum, she calcu- 
lated, would only support them for a few 
months — perhaps till June, she thought. 
And then? Day and night poor Sydney 
faced this question, and only knew that it 
beat and baffled her. 

Except for this ceaseless anxiety that 
pursued her, the winter passed quietly and 
uneventfully away, and at last the spring 
came, and the snow melted from the lower 
hills, and gradually gave way to such a 
wealth and crowd of ''joyful flowers" as 
Sydney had never seen before in all her life. 
She was so young and full of strength and 
energy that, in spite of all that she had to 
weigh her down, she could not but some- 
times for an hour throw off her anxiety, 
and feel a sense of gladness thrill her in 
the sights that met her eyes. She had all a 
girl's passionate longing after happiness, — all 
a human being's natural delight in beauty. 
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" Oh, to be as one used to be, just for 
one dayl" she often thought, with such a 
wild yearning for the things that she had 
left behind her — ^for her old home, and her 
old heart. 

She generally gave her pupils their 
lessons in the afternoon, and often when 
work was over, as the days lengthened, she 
would yield to Lotte's and Marguerite's 
entreaties that she would go with them and 
gather wild flowers on the hills. They 
were a pair of good, affectionate, not unin- 
telligent girls, and Sydney did not find 
these rambles with them wearisome; she 
liked their companionship better sometimes 
than her own sad thoughts, and she cared 
for their simple regard even when it showed 
itself in inconvenient ways, as it sometimes 
did, for Lotte and Marguerite were stalwart 
maidens, by no means light of limb, and 
their heavy arms, reposing lovingly in Syd- 
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ney's, not unfrequently, during these after- 
noon walks, threatened to weigh her to the 
ground. 

During one certain sunny week in May^ 
Sydney had stayed after lessons on several 
successive days to walk with thetwogiris, and 
was again one afternoon preparing to ac- 
company them on their usual ramble, when, 
just as lesson books were being put aside, a 
little note was put into her hands from Mrs,. 
Godwin, asking her to come home straight 
from her work. 

"There is nothing wrong," she wrote, 
** only I should like you to come back as soon 
as you are free ; so don't go with the girls to- 
day/' 

" Then we must give up our walk/' Syd- 
ney said. 

She was a little puzzled, and read the 
note over twice ; she was wondering what 
could have made her mother send for her^ 
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as Lotte and Marguerite were grumbling over 
their disappointment. When she left them 
she began to walk home faster than usual, 
with an uneasy sense of fear, — a half vague 
sense of expectation. 

It was only half a mile of winding road, 
and she had traversed about half of it, 
when all at once she saw some one walking 
towards her. He came into her sight sud- 
denly, at a place where the road turned 
rather sharply round ; and in a few moments, 
with a quick agitation of feeling that drove 
every drop of blood from her face, she 
perceived that the advancing figure was Mr. 
Loudoun. She had no time to compose 
herself before they met; for one moment, 
when she first discovered that it was he, she 
involuntarily stood still; but in the next, 
mechanically, knowing that there was no- 
thing else to do, she went forward again, 
and, as she came to him, put out her hand. 
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It was a curious meeting on both sides, 
for her face made no sign of recognition ; 
she neither smiled nor spoke, and he too, 
apparently taken aback by her stony look, 
only at first gave her a silent greeting. But 
after two or three moments, 

" What makes you so white ? Are you 
ill ?" he abruptly said. 

He was holding her hand as he spoke, but 
she was angry that he should hold it, and 
drew it hastily from him. 

" No, I am perfectly well," she replied. 

And then, after one moment's hesitation, 
she asked, " When did you come ?" 

" Two or three hours ago," he answered. 

" And have you been with the others ?" 

" Yes." 

There was a little pause after this ; she 
stood looking on the ground, and he look- 
ed at her. 

'^ You don't seem much surprised to see 
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me," he said, abruptly, after another short 
pause. (He might truthfully have added, 
*' or very glad ;" but he did not.) 

** Oh, yes, I suppose I was surprised," she 
answered, rather vaguely ; " only I had a 
note from mamma just now asking me to 
come home," she added, "and I thought 
by that that something must have hap- 
pened." 

And then she looked suddenly into his 
face and, " Do you know if it was because 
of your coming that she sent for me ?" she 
asked. 

'*Yes, I believe it was. I told her I 
wanted to see you. And I want you now 
to take a walk with me : will you ?" he ab- 
ruptly inquired. 

She would gladly have replied " No " to 
this request, if she had had the courage to 
do it, but she had not. She only said, after 
a moment, hesitatingly, 
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" I think perhaps we had better go back 
to the house." 

"But why ?" he asked, instantly. " Are 
you tired ?" 

" No — but — '' and then she stopped. 

" Oh, you will come with me ? Surely 
you think I must want to see you ? Come 
away, Sydney," he said, suddenly and 
cordially. 

And then it seemed to her that it was 
useless for her to attempt to make her 
escape, and she turned round and went 
with him. 

He seemed to know the place very well, 
for, without asking for any directions from 
her, he led the way towards one of the 
hill-roads. 

As they walked along, he talked to 
her about the beauty of the country ; he 
told her about his journey, and the places 
at which he had stopped. For a little while 
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they seemed like common acquaintances, 
met after only a common parting. 

If she had been asked beforehand, she 
would unquestionably have said that, should 
they be forced to meet again, it would be a 
relief to her to talk to him only in this 
manner ; but we often make blunders about 
our wishes, and before a quarter of an hour 
had passed she began to find that questions 
were rising to her lips that she wanted to 
ask him, — that the sight of the familiar face 
was beginning to move her irresistibly to 
some feeling towards him of warmth and 
kindness. 

They stood still after a good while to look 
across the lake, and then, half reluctantly 
and hesitatingly, she began at last to put a 
few of these questions to him. 

" Have you seen the new people yet who 
have taken our house ? They are settled 
there, are they not ?" she said. 
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" Oh, yes — they have been settled for the 
last two months," he answered. ** There is 
a great tribe of them — ^half-a-dozen grown- 
up sons and daughters, and three or four 
more in the nursery." 

*' And have you been to call on them?" 
she asked. 

"Yes." 

"How does the house look? Is it pretty 
now ?" 

'* Very pretty ; but they have altered the 
rooms a good deal. They have turned the 
study into a billiard-room, and the drawing- 
room is all much brighter than it was in 
your time. They have laid out the garden 
diflferently, too. All the flower-beds to the 
left of the dining-room are being swept 
away, and they are making a tennis-court." 

"Poor old place !" she said, softly. 

" I have only seen it once. You may sup- 
pose that I don't care much to go to it. Old 
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Williams and his wife are still at the lodge ; 
they have kept them there." 

*' I am glad of that. Are there any more 
changes?" wistfully, after a minute. *'Is 
there anything altered, or anybody gone or 
dead r 

" Nobody, I think, that you are interested 
m. 

" And at your house, I suppose, every- 
thing is the same ?" 

" Oh, yes/' 

" It seems curious to see you here," rather 
nervously, after another little silence. "We 
go on in this strange, new life, and some- 
times I hardly know whether it is the old 
one or this that is a dream . I have wanted 
to see you sometimes — " and then she begaa 
to hesitate. 

**I should not have thought that," he 
struck in, rather grimly, " by the way ia 
which you met me just now." 
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She took no notice of his interruption, 
but it had the effect of disconcerting her a 
little, and making it rather harder for her 
to resume her speech. Still, after a second 
or two, she did resume it. 

" I meant that I have wanted to see you, 
— ^because I know that something ought to 
be said to you " 

"Yes," he interposed again, this time 
very coolly, " you are going to read me a 
lecture; I have come prepared for that. 
Well, let us get a seat somewhere, for you 
seem to me too tired to go on standing, and 
then you shall scold me as much as you 
like." 

He struck off from the path, and, after 
walking for a minute farther, he made her sit 
down upon the grass. 

'* Do you come here sometimes ?" he asked 
her, as he took his place at her side. 
**' Many a walk I have had about these hills. 
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I suppose you know each one of these white 
peaks now ? Look at that little cloud com- 
ing down over the Silberhorn." 

When they had been seated for a few 
moments, while she was thinking how to 
address him, he said, abruptly, 

"Now I know what is in your mind 
against me, so don't vex yourself with ex- 
plaining it. Assume, to begin with, that I 
understand that you are angry, and why you 
are angry. But, Sydney, is it reasonable in 
you to be so much hurt as your mother tells 
me that you are, and as I see you are? 
You do not want to owe anything to me. 
Well — I can understand that, if you had your 
choice, you would not owe me anything, 
(you would throw your old friend off, I 
know, if you could, without a thought) ; but 
when, as it happens, you have not any 
choice, would it not be wiser, would it not 
be more generous, to try to bring yourself 
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to submit patiently to what you cannot avoid 
bearing, and to what I, on my part, cannot 
avoid making you bear? Sydney, you are 
not a foolish woman; you ought not to 
yield to blind impulse; you ought to be 
more just to me than I think you are." 

*' I am not unjust to you," she said. But 
she spoke in a low and not a very steady 
voice. 

"Are you not unjust when you allow 
yourself to be so changed to me ?" 

" I am not changed " — rather hurriedly — 
" because of what we are speaking about." 

^* I beg your pardon : I think you are mis- 
taken. You are changed, — in the first place, 
because I love you, and in the second, 
because I try to serve you." 

" Well, and if it is so," — with a sudden 
change of tactics, and all at once a flash of 
fire in her eyes, — '* is it not natural ?" 

*'It may be natural, but it is none the 
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more right for that. You have no business 
to use your influence with your mother to 
induce her to reject such help as I can give 
her, merely because the thought of her tak- 
ing it gives your pride a sting. What does 
your pride signify ? Would you set it be- 
fore your father's comfort or your mother's 
ease of mind ?'* 

And then she flushed up painfully, and 
turned her head away, and made no answer 
to him. 

*' Sydney, do not think that I am hard to 
you," he began again, after a little silence. 
** You may surely believe how little I want 
to give you any pain, but I am obliged to 
speak plainly to you, because it is necessary 
now that there should be no misconception 
on your part about the course I mean to 
take. If I distress you by making you feel 
that you lie under an obligation to me, I 
am very sorry ; but that is so purely iraag- 
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inary a trouble that I cannot let it influence 
me. So long as things remain as they do 
now, I shall be obliged to make you continue 
to bear it ; I cannot do anything else, and I 
have not the remotest intention of trying to 
do anything else." 

And then, having made this declaration 
with great coolness, Mr. Loudoun closed his 
lips, and neither of them spoke again for 
some time. 

He had told her that she should read him 
a lecture if she pleased, but he had given 
her as yet very little opportunity for read- 
ing him a lecture ; and [perhaps his last 
speech had made it pretty plain to her how 
little anything she could say would be like- 
ly to impress him or influence him. She 
was sore at heart, but he had told her that 
her trouble was imaginary ; she was already 
in revolt at the thought of remaining indebt- 
ed to him, and yet he had told her that he 
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meant to increase her debt. What could 
«he say to him that would be worth the say- 
ing? 

With a bitter feeling that she was helpless, 
that she must submit to endure what at the 
«ame time it almost seemed to her she 
-could not bear to endure, she sat still, look- 
ing across the quiet lake to the far oflE 
mountains, till lake and mountains both 
grew dim. 

He turned to her at last, and saw the tears 
in her eyes, and then suddenly and earnest- 
ly he began to speak to her in another 
tone. 

"Sydney, do not take it like this. I 
can't bear to see you cry!" he exclaimed. 
" I know it is all hard for you. I can put 
myself in your place. If I have spoken 
harshly, forgive me." 

" I ought to be grateful to you, I know," 

she said after a little while, in a low voice. 

d2 
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" I have never expected you to be 
grateful." 

" But I think you have placed me in a 
very cruel position." 

'*If I have, that has not been my 
fault." 

"No, perhaps not, I suppose not. But 
what am I to do?" She turned round 
slowly to him ; he was much older than she 
was, and with an instinctive impulse she 
suddenly appealed to him as she might have 
done in former days. *' It seems to me too 
hard to bear. What can I do?" she 
said. 

*' You cannot do anything, I am afraid, 
except submit." 

** Submit," half aloud, *' to let you support 
me?" 

"No, you are working for your own 
support. I consider that you are inde- 
pendent." 
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"It is foolish to talk ia that way. We 
have nothing separate. What I have is 
theirs. And then you add all the rest." 

" Well, put it out of your mind. What 
does it signify ?" 

" I think I could have borne it," suddenly, 
in a nervous voice, " if you had not spoken 
to me — that night." 

"Then I wish I had not spoken. But 
you are unwise to let what I said then make 
any diflference. Can you not think of me 
again as the friend I used to me ?" 

" I would try hard to do it, if only you 
would let me believe — " And then she 
hesitated. 

*'If I would let you believe what?" 

" That you spoke that time rather out of 
kindness for us, — rather because you thought 
you might benefit us in that way, than — 
from " 

'* Than from love for you, you mean ?" 
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" Yes.— Did you ?" 

And then he made no answer for a few 
moments. She looked at him when he 
remained silent, with a dawning hope. 

"Did you?" she repeated presently^ 
faltering a little. 

"No.'' 

"Ah, I wish you could answer differ- 
ently 1" 

"I cannot answer differently. I loved 
you then, and I love you still more dearly 
now." 

" Oh, do not tell me that !" 

'^ You must bear to let me tell it to you. 
You are wearing your life out here in 
ceaseless anxiety, and I want to give you 
peace and ease. Sydney, will you not re- 
tract your former answer? will you not 
come to me ? You shall never repent of it 
if you will. I will make you happier than 
you are now." 
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She rose up suddenly, almost shaking with 
agitation • 

"Come away, — come home," she said, 
hurriedly, 

" Is this your only answer ?" he asked. 

He had risen too, and as he stood before 
her he forced her to look at him. 

*^I cannot give you any other," she said, 
piteously. '^ I have tried — I have thought of 
it all a hundred times. I would do what 
you want if I could — oh I do you think 
that I would not, when it would help the 
others so ? — but I cannot 1 — it would be 
worse that death to me 1" 

She turned away without waiting for him 
to answer her, and went rapidly down the 
hill in silence; but after a minute she 
turned again and stood still, and, looking at 
him wistfully, 

** I feel even to myself ungrateful ; but 
what can I do ?" she said. '* I feel, when I 
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think of belonging to you, as if it turned me 
into stone. Oh, Mr. Loudoun, it would be 
to your own loss if you married me I I 
should be like a dead woman coming into 
your house." 

" I would take the risk of that," he an- 
swered, .without a moment's hesitation ; but 
she only made a passionate movement, as if 
in rejection of his reply, and went on. 

He tried, after they had returned to the 
road, to talk a little again about ordinary 
things, but she was too unhappy almost to 
attempt to answer him, and they walked on 
presently nearly in silence till they came to 
her own house. He said then, 

" I will not come in ; I want to walk on 
to Thun. Tell your mother that I will 
come and see her again to-morrow before I 
start." 

" But does not mamma expect you back 
now ?" she asked, hesitating. 
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It seemed strange to her to let him go so. 
She looked wistfully and almost penitently 
at him. 

" She won't expect me after she has seen 
you/' he merely answered. 

And then he held her hand for a moment, 
and parted from her almost without any 
other word. 

" My dear, where is Mr. Loudoun ? You 
surely have not let him go away I" her 
mother was exclaiming to her the next 
minute, in a tone of grieved reproach. 

Sydney felt sick at heart as she went 
alone up to her own room. Mrs. Godwin 
had only spoken to her for a moment. She 
had come to the door to meet her ; but it 
was one of her husband's bad days, and she 
could not stay away from him. 

" He has been so restless and poorly all 
day, and I did so hope that Mr. Loudoun 
was coming back, for he has been asking 
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for him a dozen times. You should not 
have let him go away, Sydney," she said. 

She looked anxious and disappointed as she 
turned from her, and the sight of her trou- 
bled face smote Sydney like an added blow* 

*^ It would make her glad too," she said 
to herself, sorrowfully. 

"And so you could not say *Yes' to 
him ? — you could not really, Sydney ?** Mrs. 
Godwin asked her, wistfully, when late in 
the evening her day's work was done, and 
she came to talk to her daughter in Sydney's 
room. " He was so good to me ; he is so 
good to us all. Oh ! my darling, could you 
not do what he wants ?" she asked. 

She sat holding the girl's hand in hers 
and looking into her face. 

"My dear," she said, timidly, after a little 
while, "it is not love-marriages that are 
always the happiest. If a woman can 
esteem a man and trust him, if she can look 
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up to him as you can look up to Mr. Lou- 
doun, do you not think she may give her- 
self safely into his keeping ?" 

*' Without love for him ?" Sydney said, in 

» 

a low voice. 

^' The love would come, Sydney." 

" Oh, mother, if that was sure, do you 
think I would hesitate ?" the girl exclaimed, 
passionately. " Make me sure that I should 
get to love him, and I would become his 
wife to-morrow if he wanted, and thank 
God that I was able to pay him so. For 
how else is he to be paid ?" she asked, bit- 
terly. " We owe him so much already, 
and he means to make us owe him more ; 
and how can it all be ever paid in any way 
but this One ?" 

" But he does not talk of payment, 
Sydney. Heaven knows he is generous 
enough." 

" No — ^he does not talk of payment, but 
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how can we go on taking what he offers as 
if we were ignorant that there was a 
payment that he wanted ? If he had never 
told me it might have been possible (though 
hardly even then) — ^but now, how is it pos- 
sible at all?" 

And then the other made no answer, and 
there was a long silence. 

" Mamma, did he — talk about me ?" 
Sydney asked, reluctantly, after several 
minutes had passed. 

Mrs. Godwin woke up as if from a reverie, 
and answered, with a sigh, 

" Yes, dear." 

** How did he guess that you knew ? Did 
you tell him ?" 

**I did not tell him at first. I don't 
know how it came out. He did not say 
anything for a long time ; then I suppose 
he saw — perhaps I said something — I don't 
know how it was." 
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" But he did speak at last ?" 

" Oh, yes ; when he once saw that I knew, 
he was ready enough to speak. I wish you 
had heard him, Sydney. Ob, my dear, you 
will never be loved better than he loves 
you." 

" I don't want his love !" — hurriedly. 

" No, so you say. So you think. But, 
Sydney," with timid earnestness, " I cannot 
understand it. He is a man that any wo- 
man might care for." 

"Yes, I suppose so. I know it is my 
fault." 

"It is nobody's fault. We are not 
talking of faults, dear. If you feel as you 
do, you cannot help it. Only — are you 
quite sure that you feel so ? Girls make 
such strange mistakes, Sydney, — and it is so 
incomprehensible to me, when I know how 
you used to like him." 

" What has that to do with it, mother ? 
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I liked him when I never knew he wanted 
— this. Now — when I do know it — how 
can I feel to him as I used to feel? It 
seems to me that I must either like him 
more or less." 

'* And so you like him less ? Oh, my dear, 
if you had tried you might have made it 
turn the other way — I think you might !" 

"And then I should have made you 
happy, you mean ? God forgive me, mother, 
if you are right. But it is too late now." 

" Not if you will try, Sydney." 

" I have tried. You do not know, — Oh, 
mother," beseechingly — " hush !" 

" What does he want to do ?" she said 
again, abruptly, breaking the silence almost 
harshly after another minute had passed. 
"Tell me all he said. We have hardly 
anything left, I know. What did he say to 
youF' 
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*' My dear," uneasily, ** you can guess 
what he would say." 

'* Yes, but I want to hear it. I want to 
know the worst we have to bear. He has 
oflfered you more — money, has he ?" 

"Yes." 

'^ And you have taken it ?" 

" What else could I do ?" 

'' He almost told me he had given it to 
you. He told me that he had done it, and 
that he meant to do it, — and he dared me 
to interfere. And you see I cannot inter- 
fere 1" the poor girl said, bitterly. 

" Oh, Sydney, do not take that tone. If 
you knew how tender he is to you — if you 
knew how good he was to me to-day ! We 
were sitting out in the verandah when he 
came — your father and I, — and when I saw 
him walking up the path it was just as if in a 

» 

moment the old life had come back again. 
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It all came over me so — the old days, and 
all he had done for us, and what it would 
be if you could care for him, — and I 
couldn't bear it ; — and when I ran down the 
steps to meet him, and he took me in his 
arms and kissed me, I just broke down like 
a child." 

** Poor mother !" Sydney said, softly, 
thinking, as she spoke, of her own different 
meeting with Mr. Loudoun. 

" And then he sat down with us ; and 
oh, it seemed so home-like to have him 
there I He was so good to your father^ 
Sydney. You know what a trying day it 
has been with papa," and the poor 
little woman gave a patient sigh; "but as 
long as Mr. Loudoun talked to him, you 
would have wondered to see how well he 
was. He listened, and asked him ques- 
tions, and he took so much notice. Indeed, 
that has been one of my troubles since," 
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fiaid Mrs. Godwin, reluctantly, with an un- 
easy glance at Sydney. " He took too 
much notice, for I didn't think he was list- 
ening once, and I — I said something to Mr. 
Loudoun — not about you, dear, but about — 
other matters, you know, and — it has upset 
him sadly. I never told him anything 
before, you see, and his mind has been get- 
ting so clouded, poor dear, I thought he 
would never trouble himself about it ; but 
he began to suspect to-day that we have had 
money from Mr. Loudoun, and he has been 
fretting and worrying his poor head so 
about it that, unless I can get Mr. Loudoun 
to say something to soothe him again to- 
morrow, I — I don't know how we are to go 
on at all." 

And the poor thing suddenly began to 
sob, with her face on Sydney's shoulder. 

What could the girl say ? She tried to 
comfort her mother, but she could see no 
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way (except one) out of their trouble ; and 
her few words soon ceased, and then they 
merely sat in silence, holding each other's 
hands. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THEY had no talk together the next morn- 
ing, and nothing more was said about 
Mr. Loudoun till Sydney, a little while 
after breakfast, announced to her mother, 
rather abruptly and nervously, that she 
was going down to the Von Erlachs to see 
whether the girls would like to have a 
walk. 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Godwin, on 
this, " ought you to be out of the way ? — I 
mean, won't it look odd and uncourteous 
for you to go out when Mr. Loudoun said 

he was coming back ?" 
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" He will understand why I have gone," 
she answered. 

She did not look at her mother as she 
spoke ; she was very quiet, yet her face was 
flushed and troubled, and there was a wist- 
ful expression in the elder woman's eyes. 

" But did he not ask to see you again, 
Sydney ?" 

" No," she said. 

" And you do not want to see him? — you 
really do not ? Ah, well, then, my dear," 
and Mr. Godwin gave a weary sigh, " I 
can say nothing more; you must do as 
you think best. I don't know what his 
plans may be," she went on, in rather 
a weak, helpless way ; " I don't know 
whether he means to stay here after to- 
day or not." 

" Surely he will not stay ?" Sydney said, 
quickly. 

"I don't know at all. Of course he 
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would have remained if — if things had gone 
differently ; but I don't know now. Your 
father will be sorry if he goes so soon." 

*' I hope papa won't really mind. Find 
out about his movements ; and, mother," 
suddenly raising her eyes, with an implor- 
ing look in them, "don't press him to stay." 

" Very well, dear," resignedly, " I won't." 

" I must be let alone now. You mmt 
leave me alone now for these next few 
days. Whatever the end is to be " 

The poor thing broke off suddenly with 
her voice shaking. Mrs. Godwin would 
have detained her, but she hastily put her 
back, and went down the path to the gate. 

'' What am I to do ? What am I to do ?" 
she had begun to cry despairingly to herself. 

It was an hour after this when Mr. Lou- 
doun came, and he had made his visit and 
bidden Mr. and Mrs. Godwin good-bye be- 
fore Sydney returned home. 
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^'Xo. I hardly expected to see her 
again ; as far as I can judge, it is useless at 
present for me to see her,"* he said, frankly, 
to Mrs. Godwin. " I will come again — per- 
haps I may even come back this summer — " 

" Oh, I am glad 1 Do that if you can," 
she interrupted, warmly. 

And then he laughed, and told her that 
he did not think he should want an advocate 
when he was gone. ^' But in the meantime 
it will all be hard enough for you," he 
said. 

He and Mrs. Godwin had only been able 
to be alone for a few minutes during his call, 
for Mr. Godwin had been too eager to see 
him, and too suspicious about his transactions 
with his wife, almost to let him leave his 
side. 

**I don't know how matters are being 
arranged, and Catherine won't tell me," 
he kept saying, querulously. ''She says we 
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have been getting money from you. Now, 
I don't know why we are to take money 
from you. I can't do it. I never did such 
a thing in my life before from anybody. 
She has always told me that living was very 
cheap here, and I have believed her. I 
have been so ill that I have had to trust 
everything to her, — and she told me we had 
enough for the present." 

"Well, and so you have had, — very nearly. 
What I have lent you has not been worth 
mentioning/' Mr. Londoun insisted: *' Why 
should you consider it of any consequence ? 
It has merely been a loan — till better times. 
Don't give another thought to it." 

He argued the matter for a good while, 
but he almost argued it in vain. " Well, it 
must not happen again," Mr. Godwin merely 
said at last, with a helpless effort at decision 
almost too sad to laugh at. *' If it has been 
done once, I suppose it can't be helped, 
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bat we most manage differently for the 
future. I am sure I don't spend anything 
myself,** he began to declare, plaintively, " I 
never have a shilling in my pocket, — and we 
had a good sum of money when we came 
here. I never knew how much it was 
exactly— or perhaps I have forgotten ; but 
it was a good bit, Catherine said, — ^and if she 
is saving that and borrowing from you, it is 
not right in her, — it is not a thing I can 
submit to. I shall have to look into matters 
myself again if I can't trust her, — and — and 
I'm not very fit for it," he ended, with a 
helpless break all at once in the fractious 
voice. 

His wife and Mr. Loudoun both tried to 
soothe him, but they could hardly do it. 
They were sitting together on one of the 
seats on the verandah, for they had gone 
out of doors that they might be alone. 
Through the open windows of the salon 
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there came the sound of many voices, for 
the pension was getting filled again now with 
its summer visitors ; a little knot of talkers 
was in the room ; some one was at the piano 
playing loudly. ^ 

" And you have no sitting-room of your 
own, — no place to go to except in amongst 
these people ! This cannot go on," Mr. 
Loudoun had exclaimed, warmly. But Mrs. 
Godwin smiled at his vehemence. 

'* Oh, it is not so hard as you think," the 
patient little woman answered. " We are 
out here a great deal, and, now that it is fine 
weather again, we can sit upstairs in our own 
bed-room ; we have got a comfortable room 
with such a pretty window, and George does 
not dislike it ; and, though the people here 
are not all — quite ladies and gentlemen, you 
can't think how kind most of them are. I 
am sure I wonder at it. They are all so 
good-natured and friendly. I don't believe 
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there is almost one who woaldn t do a kind 
thing for us, if it was in their power. Oh, 
no, we get on very well ; you must not be 
troubled about us. It did seem hard at first 
not to. have a little more privacy, — ^but one 
gets used to so many things, you know. 
And, even if we found this worse to bear 
than it is, we must not try to make any 
change now," she added, hurriedly. " We 
can't add a farthing to our expenses. Now 
that George has begun to get suspicious, you 
know, it would not be possible." 

She walked with him through the garden 
to the gate when he went away. 

" It is a hard thing to me to leave you 
like this. I never felt more impotent to do 
good," he exclaimed to her, before they 
parted. But she would not let him say that. 

" How can you speak of being impotent 
when without you we should scarcely have 
bread to eat ?" she answered, almost sobbing. 
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** I know you cannot do all you want, but 
how many are there of us who can ? You 
have done so much that without you I 
should almost have broken my heart." 

And then she could hardly speak again, 
and she watched him, as he went along 
the road till he was out of sight, with her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Sydney stayed all day at the Von Erlachs, 
and did not come home till her afternoon's 
•work was done. 

" Yes, he is gone," her mother told her 
then. *' He said he did not expect to see 
you. I don't know how things are to go 
on, Sydney. I suppose I have less pride 
than I ought to have, for I can bear to take 
help from him that the rest of you can't. 
1 can take it, however hard it is, and only 
love him the better for giving it, — though 
what I am to do now, with both of you 
against me, I cannot tell." 
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Yes, what was she to do ? What were 
they all to do ? Did her mother think she 
was not asking herself that ? the girl cried 
in Iier heart, as she silently turned away. 
" Oh, I am glad he is gone !" she said. It 
seemed like a respite, at least. She sat 
down at her window, and drew a long 
breath of relief. ''I may stop thinking for 
a little while," she told herself. 

She remained still and idle for a long 
time. There were some white sails on the 
lake^ and she sat watching them; there 
were some children playing in the road, and 
chattering to one another with shrill voices, in 
an almost unintelligible patois. She sat 
looking at them mechanically, following 
their movements with tired eyes and a tired 
heart. " Shall we ever be happy again ?" 
she was asking herself. "Shall we ever 
escape from all this and forget it, and live a 
different, natural life ?" 
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Sydney used to wonder, during this and 
the following days, whether it was by acci- 
dent or intentionally that her mother would 
not let Mr. Loudoun's name drop out of 
their talk. She brought it in a hundred 
times ; she was always repeating or dwell- 
ing on something that he had done or said ; 
she fell to talking with Sydney about former 
days till the girl could hardly bear it. 

"How much you liked him then, m}' 
dear !" she would say again and again. 

" Do you remember how he used to carry 
you about when you were little, Sydney ?" 
she asked one day. " You used to ride 
about the garden on his shoulders, you 
know ; you were never happier than when 
you had him for your playfellow. But it 
seems such a strange long time ago, and 
everything has grown so diflferent now." 

" Yes," answered Sydney, coldly. 

" At least, between you and him it is all 
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80 different. Only somehow, my dear, I 
think that, where real liking has ever been, 
the root of it cannot die. We don't forget 
old friends really, I think. Things come 
and separate us, perhaps, and make us cold 
for a time, — but, Sydney, the old feeling 
does not die for all that." 

" Do you think that is not a rule with many 
exceptions, mother?" Sydney asked, and 
shook her head. "You preach what you 
want to believe. Now to me it seems that 
old regards may pass utterly away; they 
may wither, root and branch." 

There was a bitter tone in her voice as 
she said this; but Sydney's bitterness was 
always short-lived. She put her arm the 
next moment caressingly about Mrs. God- 
win's neck, and — 

" Oh ! mother, I would have as much 
faith as you have if I could," she said. 

At times, during these days, they had no 
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small difficulty with Mr. Godwin. Generally, 
until now, he had only troubled himself 
about small, unimportant things that his 
wife had the power either of setting right 
or of coaxing him to forget; but now he 
was often so excited that she could not 
quiet him. She thought that, after a little 
while, he would cease to remember what he 
had heard about Mr. Loudoun, but, instead 
of doing that, he recurred to it constantly,, 
and wore her heart away with his re- 
proaches and complaints. She was bring- 
ing disgrace upon him, he would tell her. 
How was it, after all she had said, that they 
wanted money? She had either deceived 
him at the beginning, or she was deceiving 
him now. He must take all these things 
again into his own hands. 

"Have you been going along with your 
mother in this business too?" he asked 
Sydney once. " She has been begging money 
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from Mr. LoudouD. Do you know that ? — 
begging behind my back. I won't take 
money from Mr. Loudoun, or from any- 
body ! Sydney, can I trust you not to let 
it be done again P I'm a useless, broken- 
down old man ; I haven't strength to fight 
my own battles. But, Sydney, will you 
take care of your poor old father? — will 
you save him from being humbled like 
this ?'' 

He clung to her as he put his questions, 
looking into her eyes and holding her 
hands fast. With little more than an in- 
articulate murmur of pity she put her face 
to his. 

*' I will do what I can — everything that 
I can/' she said, after a few moments, in a 
low voice. 

She had been kneeling at his side. Pres- 
ently, as she rose up, she leant her hand on 
her mother's arm. The poor little woman 
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was standing sadl}^ near, with her ej^es wet 
with uncomplaining tears. It was hard to 
her to hear her husband accusing her to 
their child, and asking Sydney to save him 
from her, but the girl's look of strong, pity- 
ing love did all at least that a look could to 
heal the wound that his words had made. 

" My poor mother 1" Sydney softly said, 
in a broken, tender voice. 

It was not the greatness of the sacrifice 
which was asked from her that she shrank 
from so much as she shrank from the sin. 
She had begun by this time to think of her 
marriage with Mr. Loudoun as a terrible 
possibility, — but yet how could she marry 
him, she was alwaj^s miserably asking her- 
self, when she cared for somebody else 
more than she cared for him, and when her 
heart at this moment would leap up if she 
heard the sound of another man's voice ? 
How could she force herself to forget what 
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would not be forgotten? — and, as long as 
she remembered, how could she become 
Mr. Loudoun's wife ? 

" I do not know what people do. I do 
not know what they think it right to do,'' 
she told herself hopelessly and perplexedly 
day after day. **I used to be confident 
about right and wrong once, but now I am 
all bewildered. 1 would give up my own 
happiness for them ; it is not either my hap- 
piness or my life that I care for, — but, if I 
do wrong that good ma}^ come of it, will the 
good come ?" 

There was a strained look coming on her 
mother's face that it went to the girl's heart 
to see. As these dreary weeks passed, Mrs. 
Godwin's old brave cheerfulness began at 
last to forsake her. *^ I don't know how it 
is, — I suppose I am not very well," she said 
to Sydney sometimes, *' but I get frightened 
at things now that used not to frighten me." 
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She would often sit by her husband's side 
for a long time, looking with hopeless sad- 
ness at him. Sometimes Sydney almost 
thought that, even in her manner to herself, 
there was a shadow of change. She was 
very tender to her, but she talked to her 
less ; it was as if a touch of estrangement 
had come between them, — almost as if her 
mother looked upon her with a certain 
reproach; once or twice she spoke as if 
Sydney's lot were not quite the same as 
hers and her husband's, — as though they 
two had but one interest, and Sydney's 
interest were something a little apart. It 
wounded the girl to the quick. " Do you 
think that what you care for, I do not care 
for too ?" she said to Mrs. Godwin once, with 
her eyes full of passionate tears. '• Have 
we ever done anything but suffer together, 
and be glad together ?" 

*' No, ray darling — oh no, oh no !" the 
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poor soul hastily and remorsefully cried 
when she asked this, and she put her arm 
round Sydney's neck and began to sob and 
to caress her. *' You have never been any- 
thing but a dear, dear child. And forgive 
me if I ever vex you, for I am sorely trou- 
bled, Sydney, — and I am not as strong as I 
was, and things have been hard these last 
weeks " 

"Yes, and I, who could help you, will 
not do it, you think," Sydney interrupted, 
in a low voice. 

" My dearest, I do not say that. I don't 
ask you to do anything : indeed — indeed I 
don't.'' 

"No, you don't ask me. I almost wish 
you would," the girl answered, in a strange 
voice. "You leave me alone instead, to all 
my own pangs and doubts." And she turn- 
ed away, with the tears in her eyes, and yet 
with almost a hard look in her face, for she 
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felt as if her mother was cruel to her, and 
as if her case was being judged by one who 
did not know the bitterness of it. 

A letter had come from Mr. Loudoun a 
week after his visit to them, and a second 
letter arrived after another month. He 
was still in Switzerland : he wrote this 
second letter from Sion, and spoke of re- 
maining there for a little time. 

Sydney read it when it came without 
any comment, and gave it back in silence 
to her mother. But after a little while she 
asked, in a low voice, 

**Do you expect him to come here 
again?" 

Her tone was very cold and expression- 
less : she looked at her mother, as Mrs. 
Godwin glanced up, with nothing in her 
eyes that the elder woman could under- 
stand. 

"He told me when he went away that 
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he might possibly come back, but that is all 
I know ; he says nothing here, you see," 
Mrs. Godwin answered. 

Sydney took up his letter a second time, 
and deliberately unfolded it, and re-read 
part of it ; then she closed her lips, and 
asked no other questions. 

Daring the next few days she sat a great 
deal alone. She would go straight to her 
room when she came back from her work, 
after speaking only a few words to her 
father and Mrs. Godwin. 

"My dear, you are very tired, I am 
afraid?*' her mother said timidly to her 
one afternoon, coming in and finding her 
sitting quietly at her window doing nothing ; 
but Sydney when she said this rose up at 
once, and denied that she was tired almost 
sharply. 

*' Do you want me?" she asked. ^*I can 
do anything you wish." 
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"I should like you to come downstairs, 
dear, if you would. Your father is in the 
garden," Mrs, Godwin answered. 

*'0h, then^ I will come," Sydney said. 

As they were going out of the room she 
stopped her mother for a moment to arrange 
a neck handkerchief that Mrs. Godwin was 
wearing. " It is so ill tied," she said. She 
tied it again, and then looked in her mother's 
face. ** You know you always want me to 
set your things right for you. Mother, kiss 
me," she said^ with a sudden yearning 
look. 

Her lips gave a quiver as she bent forward^ 
but she would not let herself say anything 
more. They went together into the garden, 
holding one another's hands. In the hot 
weather that had come now her father used 
to sit a great deal out of doors, and in the 
evenings Sydney often read to him. 

"I wish you wouldn't leave me," he said 
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querulously to his wife as she and Sydney 
joined him. " Somebody came up to me just 
now and spoke to me, and I don't know who 
it was. I don't like this public kind of life. 
I never have been able to understand why 
you chose a place like this to come to. 
When people are in my state of health, God 
knows they need a little privacy." 

" You shall not stay here unless you like 
it, dear," Sydney said, tenderly. She. sat 
down by his side and began to stroke his 
hand. *' Should you like to go back to 
England, father ?" she asked, gravely, after a 
little while. 

But the question did not seem to touch 
him : he only went on complainings and 
saying that it was so hard to be left alone in 
a place where other people were always 
going about — "and where I can't under- 
stand what they say to me. That is enough 
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to make anybody nervous. I don't like it," 
he said, reproachfully. 

They soothed him after a little, and then 
Sydney tried to make talk to amuse him. 
She and her mother used often to exert 
themselves to talk in his presence, knowing 
that at least at times he listened to them, 
though he rarely gave any sign of taking an 
interest in what they said, She used to tell 
him about all the little trifling events of her 
daily life, about her teaching, and her walks 
with Lotte and Marguerite, and even the 
smallest thing that happened to her during 
the hours she spent away from them. Of 
late, since her heart had been growing so 
heavy, it had been hard work to do this, 
yet she had gone on doing it, sometimes 
well, and sometimes only ill. To-night, with 
something very gentle and tender in her 
patience, she tried to talk for a long time. 
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But he was in one of the moods when 
she could not rouse him to take interest in 
anything she did or said. Sometimes his 
memory of the past seemed almost to fail 
him ; at other times his mind would work 
at a painful disinterring of former things ; 
he could not remember how this or that had 
happened, he would tell them, and then, if 
they could not help him to remember, he 
would work himself into an excited and 
confused state that it was sad to see. 

'' What became of Grierson ?" he suddenly 
^ asked to-night, breaking into the midst of 
something his wife was saying. ** Which of 
you can tell me what became of him ?" 

" Of Grierson, my dear? Who was he ?" 
Mrs. Godwin asked. 

'*Who was he? Why — he was" — and 
then he began to look wanderingly in her 
face—" he was — oh ! Loudoun knows all 
about him." 
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"Yes, George, but Mr. Loudoun is not 
here." 

"Well, and where is he gone? That'a 
what IVe often been thinking. Where is 
he ? He came here one morning, full of all 
sorts of fine professions, and then we have 
never seen him any more. I think, such 
good friends as we used to be, he might 
have come back to ask after me again. 
But he was afraid we should be borrowing 
some more of his money, I suppose " 

•* Oh, dearest — hush I" Mrs. Godwin cried, 
with her face on fire ; but he would not be 
silenced. 

"Well, why should he not have come 
back if he hadn't been afraid of that ?" he 
went on, in an excited tone. "It did me 
good to see him. And, whoever asked him 
for his money, / never did, and I told him 
it should never happen again ; you know 
that* I humbled myself to him that he 
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might forgive it, and now, you see,^ he has 
gone away ; he is like the rest of them, — 
and here I sit — helpless." 

" Papa, do you want him to come back ?" 
Sydney said, after a few moments, in a low 
voice that was so strangely cold and quiet 
that all at once, she hardly knew why, it 
made her mother's heart turn sick. 

*'Do I want him back?" her father an- 
swered, fretfully. " Of course I want him 
back." 

•*Then let me tell you something," the 
girl said, still in the same strange, chilling 
tone. 

"Sydney !" Mrs. Godwin exclaimed, with 
a sort of low cry ; but her daughter only 
looked at her for a moment, and then 
gravely went on speaking. 

"Mr. Loudoun will come back if we send 
for him," she said, " because — I never told 
you before, but I want to tell you now— 
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he has asked me if I will marry him.*' 

Mr. Godwin's blank, surprised eyes looked 
wonderingly at Sydney for a moment or 
two; then, all of a sudden, a light came 
into them, — the whole face broke into a 
delighted but almost childish smile. 

" Why, child, that will be a fine match 
for you !" he exclaimed. 

"Should you like me to say *Yes' to 
him?" the poor thing asked, with a great 
pathos and wistfulness. ** I have not done 
it yet, I am — I am not very fond of him, 
papa ; but he says he would be good to you 
if I married hi.m. He would be your son 
then, you know, and you would let him 
take care of you, would you not ? If you 
will say that you would, and if you will tell 
me to marry him, I — will do it," she said, 

(" Oh, my darling !" Mrs. Godwin mur- 
mured, and instinctively wrung her hands.) 

*'Well — yes — yes, I should like you to 
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do it," Mr. Godwin exclaimed, with precipi- 
tate eagerness. " As for your mother and 
me, that's not the question — " 

" Yes, but it is the question," Sydney iuy 
terrupted, quickly. *'Dear father, try to 
take in what I mean. I do not oflfer to 
marry him because I love him, but because 
we are all poor, and I do not know how 
else we can pay him for all he has done and 
is doing still for us, — for we are living upon 
his money now at this moment, and we are 
obliged to live on it, for we have none left 
of our own." 

*'Well, then, you must marry him, of 
course, — it's clear you had better marry 
him," Mr. Godwin answered, excitedly. 

" But, George, you are urging her to do 
what she does not want to do," his wife 
eagerly interposed, with her hand upon his 
arm. "Oh I my dear, understand how it is 
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before you speak. She wants to do it for 
our sakes." 

"Well, and suppose she does want to do 
it for our sakes — what then?" and Mr. 
Godwin turned upon her angril}\ " It will 
be for her advantage too — won't it? — as 
well as ours. I don't see why you need 
interfere. I'm sure I have been bothered 
enough about that money of his — it has been 
a pretty sharp thorn in my side, — ^but I 
suppose a man may accept a few pounds 
from his son-in-law. Perhaps not — " with a 
sudden change of tone. ''Perhaps Fm 
wrong, — but that's how I feel." 

**Yes, you might accept whatever he 
offered you ; he would be your son ; we 
would make the best terms with him 
that we could," the poor girl said, speak- 
ing madly in her anguish. 

" Oh, Sydney, hush !" her mother cried. 
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But she only looked up for a moment 
with her sad, blank eyes. 

" You may put it diflferently, if you like ; 
we need not use those words, — but what 
do words matter ?" she said, bitterly. " I 
shall not marry him for his own sake, but 
for our gain, — so, mother, he shall give you 
all you want — all that you need, I mean, — 
and more comforts than you have here. He 
will be willing to do it, for he is very 
generous (you see, I can be quite just to 
him) ; only remember, it must be all clearly- 
settled and understood. And so — " She 
caught her breath suddenly, and her words 
seemed to die away: but the pause was 
only for a moment or two, and she took up 
her unfinished sentence again almost im- 
mediately. "So, if you wish to do it, 
mamma, you may write to him now," she 
said. 

She spoke the last words quite steadily and 
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gently, but as soon as they had passed her 
lips she rose from her seat. Mrs. Godwin 
was trying to say something; she had 
clasped her hands about her daughter's 
arm, but Sydney only looked at her for an 
instant with a blank, pitiful face, and — " I 
said I would do it if he told me, — and you 
see he tells me," she said. And then all 
at once she gave way and broke into a 
cry. " Oh, mother, let me go away T. she 
sobbed. 

They let her go, and she went back alone 
into the house, for Mrs. Godwin had not 
courage to follow her. Late in the evening 
she came and sat again with them for a 
little while, but she said, quietly, '* Don't 
let us talk any more to-night; I would 
rather read than talk." And she took up a 
book and read to them. When the day 
was ended, and she was in bed, Mrs. Godwin 
came softly into her room, and kissed her, 
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but Sydney only turned her face for a 
moment in the darkness. "We must not 
talk to-night ; I am so tired," she said ; and 
the poor little woman had to be content to 
bid God bless her, and with an aching 
heart to turn away. 

The next morning after breakfast Sydney 
«aid, in an abrupt but very quiet voice, — 
" Mamma, you had better write that letter 
to-day." 

" Oh, my dear, do you think so ? Would 
it not be wiser to wait ?" Mrs. Godwin answer- 
ed falteringly and hurriedly; but Sydney 
^hook her head, almost with an impatient 
movement. 

'' Write by to-day's post," she repeated. 
•*'Send your letter away this afternoon 
before I come home. Mother," she said, 
suddenly, with something in her tone 
almost like a cry, " the worst agony is 
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suspense. Let it all be done quickly 



now.'^ 



So that day after dSjeuner, when Sydney 
had gone to her pupils, Mrs. Godwin gave 
herself to the task that had been set her. 
It was a curious letter to have to write, but, 
after failing in several attempts, she ended 
by making it only a note of a few lines' 
length. 

" I am going to do what I am afraid you 
may think a very strange thing," was what 
she wrote. ** I am going to ask if you 
would care to come back and speak to Syd- 
ney again. If you would, I think she would 
give you a different answer from what she 
did before, for we have all been very un- 
happy since we saw you. I cannot explain 
it here, — but I will tell you everything if 
you come." 

" That's a very odd thing about Sydney 
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and LoudouD," Mr. Godwin had been saying 
again and again during the morning to his 
wife. "I don't clearly understand it. I 
can't think why you never told me before. 
You keep pleasant things from me, and 
bother me with things I don't want to know. 
Now, it was all made up, I suppose, the 
other day when he was here ?" 

*' Not made up, George ; it is not made up 
yet," his wife tried in vain to explain. 
" Sydney refused him. That is why you 
were not told, dear." 

" But I ought to have been told. If I 
had heard of such a thing as her refusing 
him, I wouldn't have permitted it," — and he 
brought his hand down heavily on the arm 
of his chair. " It was madness I Who does 
she expect to marry if she refuses him? 
She will never have such a chance again in 
all the course of her life." 

"Well, George, I am sure I was sorry 
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enough, but don't vex yourself about it now. 
Don't, dear. You see, it will end by being 
as you wish. She is a dear child," said the 
poor mother, with a break in her voice, ** a 
dear, unselfish child." And then the tears 
came, and the sight of them made her hus- 
band angry. 

" When are you to hear from Loudoun ?" 
he went on asking at intervals all day. 
When Sydney came home, he began to 
question her eagerly. 

"I want you to stay here and tell me all 
about it," he said to her, keeping hold of 
her hand. "I can't get your mother to 
tell me anything. She only confuses me; 
but, Sydney, you will tell me distinctly how 
it all was, won't you ? and why you didn't 
get it settled when he was here the 
other day." 

It was a hard ordeal to the girl. Her 
mother would have tried to save her from 
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it if she could ; but she sat down and forced 
herself to answer her father's questions. 

*' There is so little to tell you, papa," she 
said. " I did not care for him enough to 
marry him when he asked me, and so I said 
* No ' to him ; but now, because you wish 
it, and because mamma wishes it, I am going 
to say ' Yes/ That will please you, will it 
not?" she said, suddenly and yearningly. 
" I want you to tell me again that it will.'' 

" Why, of course it will. Please me ! 
How could it do anything but please me ?* 
he answered, impatiently. *' It seems to me 
such a strange thing for you to hesitate 
about, — and a selfish thing too, Sydney. 
Your mother says you are not selfish, but I 
don't know. I call it something very like 
selfishness when you could have done this, 
and set our minds at ease — God knows how 
long ago " 

" My darling, don't mind what he says. 
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— don't, Sydney, — he can't help it," the poor 
mother whispered, imploringly ; but Sydney 
had flushed red, and presently grew very 
white again. She thought probably that it 
was hard. She had come home, with 
a weary, childlike longing to be comforted, 
and then reproaches were given her instead 
of gratitude or soothing. " He can't help it 
dear, — but oh, Sydney, your mother under- 
stands 1" the poor little woman murmured, 
with a passionate thrill in her voice. 

All that evening Sydney seemed very 
calm and quiet. 

" Did you write your letter ?" she forced 
herself to ask her mother once ; but when 
Mrs. Godwin, after saying '*Yes," would 
have added something more, she would not 
let her. "Perhaps this may be our last day 
together," she said, abruptly. " Let us talk 
about something else — about anything rather 
than — what is coming." 
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Next day she went again as usual to her 
work. 

" It does me good," she told her mother. 
She went away from them at her customary 
hour of one o'clock. When she came back 
at five, there was some one sitting at her 
father's side who rose and came to meet 
her, greeting her, as the blood sprang all 
over her face, with a very quiet greeting. 
He merely spoke two or three words to 
her, and she said nothing in reply ; she only 
gave her hand to him, and then, after a 
moment, passed on and went into the 
house. Perhaps she had not expected him 
so quickly, or her courage broke down at 
the sight of him. 

"I will come presently, mamma; I will 
come when I can^^ she said, with a piteous 
look in her eyes, when Mrs. Godwin, after 
a little while, ventured to go in search of 
her ; and, after an hour had passed, she did 
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return. But, though she joined the others 
in the garden, she sat amongst them almost 
in silence. 

They dined in the long saUe a manger at 
seven o'clock, and then, when they rose 
from table, Mr. Loudoun at last went to 
Sydney's side. 

" Will you put on your bonnet and come 
out with me for a little while ?" he asked 
her. 

" If you wish it/' she answered, in rather 
a shaken voice. 

And then she went to her room and 
dressed, and silently joined him again. He 
was waiting for her at the foot of the stair- 
case. 

"What a terribly public place this is!" 
he said. " I want you to come where we 
can be alone for at any rate a few minutes." 

" There is a pathway up here that is very 
quiet," she replied, — " and there is a seat 
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that you will see presently. I am very 
tired. Will you let me sit down ?** 

He took no notice of the strange way in 
which she put her question, but walked 
beside her till they reached the bench she 
spoke of. As they took their seats here the 
lake was at their feet, and the great pano- 
rama of white mountains faced them. 

" I have come back, Sydney, because you 
have let me come," he said to her, abruptly, 
after they had been silent for a few mo- 
ments, "but I know that you have only 
sent for me because you have felt yourself 
driven to do so. You are not doing it 
willingly, but because you believe yourself 
forced. Is not that true ?" 

" Yes," she replied, in a low voice. 

" You think yourself obliged to marry 
me for your father's and mother's sake ?" 

" Yes," she replied again. 

*' Well, then, tell me what I am to do. 
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You are in no way bound to me yet ; you 
are as free still as you have ever been. All 
the assistance that your father and mother 
need I am contented to give them, without 
any return, as long as they both live." 

*'You are very generous," she said, 
quickly. " But they will not take it," she 
added, after a moment. 

"Could they in no way be induced to 
take it?" 

She shook her head. 

" You would have to persuade my father 
and me too," she said. "We could not 
bear it." 

"Then even you see nothing for it but 
to become my wife? Is that what you 
mean?" 

She made no answer for a few moments ;. 
she was trying to speak and could not. At 
the end of that time, almost below her 
breath, 
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" No, I see nothing else," she said. 

He did not speak at once. Presently, in 
a voice of strong emotion, 

"Has it come to this indeed, Sydney? 
Must I take you," he said, — " my poor un- 
willing love ?" 

"I have sent for you," she answered, 
faintly. 

She was trembling all over. She turned 
to him timidly, and looked at him with a 
look that made his heart ache. 

"You said — before — that you would 
marry me though I did not love you. I do 
not love you. Will you remember after- 
wards that I told you that ?" 

" Yes. I will remember it," he said. 

He took her hand after a moment, and 
gravely kissed it. 

"If I live, Sydney," he said, "I will 
make you happier than you are now." 

" You may well do that, for I am very 
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miserable," she answered, in a broken 
voice. " Even I can think it will be better 
to be your wife than to suffer as I have 
done of late. And you are very good, I 
think," she added, with sudden pathos. " I 
think perhaps you will be patient with rae, — 
and not expect — what I cannot give." 

" I will be patient — so help me God !" he 
said. 

He took her hand again, and clasped it 
almost convulsively, and she let him hold it 
for a moment or two, but after those few 
moments she drew it away. 

" I don't know how you would wish it all 
to be," she said, quietly, after another silence, 
" but you had better arrange it with mamma. 
I shall be ready to agree to whatever you 
both like. You see, I want at least to give 
you no more trouble than I need. You 
shall not find that I will thwart or vex 
you." 
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"That was never your way," he answered, 
quickly. 

" And you will spare me — will you not ?— 
as much as you can," she said, timidly, after a 
moment. "I know it will be dreary for 
you — it must be dreary, but — I cannot help 
that." 

" I will not ask much from you," he said, 
quietly. 

**Then — that is all, I think; — and may 
we come home again now ? " she asked 
with a wistful entreaty in her voice, though 
she faltered a little before she rose. 

" If you wish it," he answered. " You 
see, I am silent, Sydney," he said next 
moment. " If I ever tell you what is in my 
heart for you to-night, it will be a long time 
after this." 

"Yes, I understand. You are very 
good," she said, with a painful flush. " And 
I am grateful," she added, softly. 
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And then they went back to the house 
almost without speaking again. She cared 
so little for him that she never thought 
what self-control it needed on his part to 
walk in that calm way beside her. It was 
easy to her to keep silence ; she forgot to 
put herself in his place. She was only, as 
she had told him, in a cold way, grateful to 
him for sparing her. 

" Mamma, it is settled now, — and I am 
glad it is over. Oh, I am so glad it is 
over I" she said to Mrs. Godwin when, 
after they had returned, her mother followed 
her up to her own room. With a sudden 
passionate yearning she put her arms about 
her neck, and clung to her for a moment ; 
and then gradually her clasp became con- 
vulsive, and the long tension gave way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' A ND so you are going to marry this 
-^^ dear Monsieur Loudoun I Ah, made- 
moiselle, but this is charming I — but this is a 
delight !" Madame von Erlach exclaimed in 
an ecstacy, when the news was told to her. 
" And he is rich — is he not? — he is noble ? — 
and he loves you very much ? Ah, he is the 
fairy prince you have been waiting for I — 
he is that fairy prince I have so often told 
you of. Did I not say he would come and 
carry you away ?" 

She was almost beside herself with 
pleasure ; and Lotte and Marguerite too sat 
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staring out of their round blue eyes, and 
grinning from ear to ear. 

It was not Sydney who had told Madame 
von Erlach of her engagement. Mr. 
Loudoun had himself done that. He had 
come to see her, and had frankly called on 
her for her congratulations. 

" Monsieur, from the first did I not guess 
how it was ?" she declared to him, with a 
beaming face. "The first day I ever saw 
her, I said to myself, * Why is it Monsieur 
Loudoun does not marry her ?' She was so 
sweet — she was so charming, and, monsieury 
she blushed when she spoke of you. I said 
to myself, *This dear mademoiselle and 
Monsieur Loudoun, who is so good, they 
love one another, and I shall some day see 
them happy." 

He laughed at her perhaps rather apochry- 
phal recollections, but he looked very happy 
as he sat and let her talk to him. She had 
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been kind to Sydney, and he was in the 
state of mind to feel warmly to anyone who 
had shown herself a friend to the woman 
he loved. 

"She came to-day, and she said not a 
word," Madame von Erlach exclaimed, 
presently. " To-morrow how I shall scold 
her for that ! She is so shy and proud, — is it 
not so? Your English girls are very shy and 
proud, monsieur, yet I love them. I love this 
sweet Mademoiselle Sydney. What is there 
in her that so attracts ? I look at her, and 
I look, and I tell myself she is charming. 
There are other women who are more 
lively, there are others who are more 
amusing, — but this one, she makes one's 
heart grow warm." 

Mr. Loudoun had proposed that Sydney 
should give up her teaching after their 
engagementi but she shrank from his sug- 
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gestion, and appealed earnestly to her 
another against it. 

"It does me good — it gives me some- 
thing definite to do. Do not leave me 
with all my own time on my hands," she 
entreated; and then neither Mr. Loudoun 
nor Mrs. Godwin said anything more, and 
she continued to go to Madame von Erlach's 
during the short remainder of the time that 
they stayed in Untermdorf. 

During this time, which lasted for a few 
weeks, she remained, with little varia- 
tion, very quiet and passive. She and Mr. 
Loudoun were not much together. He did 
not stay at the pension (for which she was 
grateful to him), but walked out every day 
from the hotel in which he had taken up his 
quarters at Thun. At first it was proposed 
that their marriage should take place in 
Switzerland, but after a little while this 
intention was given up. 

h2 
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*'I think we had better all travel to 
England together," Mr. Loudoun said. 
" Neither Sydney nor I would like to leave 
you here. I would, at any rate, advise 
your returning to England, whatever you 
decide to do after that." 

There had been some talk already amongst 
them as to where their final home was to 
be, but the matter had not yet got set- 
tled. Sydney, iu her heart, was eager to 
have them in her own house, but neither 
Mr. Loudoun nor her mother agreed with 
her as to the desirability of such a plan 
being tried. 

*'Your father would never bear it, my 
dear," Mrs. Godwin said, "and it would 
neither be a wise arrangement nor a natural 
one. Of course it would be very different 
if we were strangers in the place ; then our 
being with you might be thought of, but 
not as the case stands, Sydney. It would 
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be too hard for your poor father — as long 
as he continues to remember anything." 

" It might be hard just at first, but would 
he not get used to it in a little while, do 
you think?" Sydney asked, yearningly. 
** Mother, think what it would be to me to 
have you with me 1" 

And she urged the matter for a little 
while, but in the end she yielded. In fact, 
there was no choice for her but to yield. 

" I think your mother is quite right, Syd- 
ney/' Mr. Loudoun said to her. ** In time, 
perhaps, they may come either to live with 
us or to live near us, but it would not be 
an experiment that it would be wise to try 
now. For your sake I wish it had been 
possible ; for, my poor child, you will not 
love me the better, I know, that I am 
obliged to part you from them." 

Perhaps she resented it a little that he 
did not at least urge the trial of what she 
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had so much at heart, but she was very self- 
controlled, and she said nothing, though the 
prospect of her separation from her mother 
was so bitter to her that, even to Mrs. Godwin 
herself, she could scarcely speak of it. " He 
might have made it less hard to me," she 
only thought to herself. 

After a little while their plans arranged 
themselves, and it got decided that they 
should all, as Mr. Loudoun proposed, re- 
turn to England together, and that, for a time 
at least, Mr. and Mrs. Godwin should esta- 
blish themselves at Dover. 

" It is better that we should be married 
at Dover than in London," Mr. Loudoun 
said, '^ and it is in every way a convenient 
place. I can run up and down easily ; Syd- 
ney will be glad of a few last quiet weeks 
with you, and after her marriage she will 
feel the parting less if she can think that 
you are still within fifty miles of her. I don't 
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think, for my own part, that you can do 
better than make up your minds to stay 
there for the next few months." 

And 80 finally it was settled; and then 
there was little left to do except to take 
their leave of Untermdorf. 

But over this leave-taking they lingered 
for a little while. They had lived in the 
quaint Swiss village by this time for more 
than a year, and, though the year had been 
a sad enough one to Sydney, the loveliness 
of the place, and of all that fair country, had 
made her heart cling to it. Perhaps, too, 
she was eager to lengthen out the last days 
of her liberty. 

" It is all so beautiful ; need we go away 
quite yet ?" she said one day, pleadingly, to 
Mr. Loudoun. "I feel as if presently I 
should long with a desperate longing to see 

these white peaks again. Some day " 

she said, and then she stopped. 
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"Some day," he answered, taking her 
sentence up at once, *' I hope I shall bring 
you back to see more of them than you 
have seen yet. I might show you some- 
thing more even now, if we were like other 
happier lovers ; but you would not care to 
go anywhere with me, would you? — you 
would not let me take you even a two or 
three hours' journey ?" 

" I would rather stay here," she answer- 
ed, evasively. But the next moment she 
looked up at him very gently, and, " For- 
give me. I do not want to hurt you," she 
said in a low voice. 

"The future will have to make up for 
this," he only said, and then she made no 
answer. He might look forward to a happy 
future, — but she was facing what was before 
her without hope, simply with a feeling of 
passive endurance, and with moments of 
suffering now and then that were not passive. 
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Yet she allowed to herself that he was 
very good ; he exacted almost nothing from 
her ; by a hundred little signs she knew 
that she was always in his thoughts, but yet 
he hardly interfered with her liberty or 
almost left her less her own mistress than 
she had been before she had promised to 
marry him. Sometimes they used to be 
alone together ; he would not unfrequently, 
though by no means every day, meet her 
as she came from Madame von Erlach's, and 
perhaps induce her to stay with him for an 
hour, and though, on the first occasion when 
he did this, she only remained with him 
with visible reluctance, yet after that first 
time she became less afraid of suffering her- 
self to be alone with him, for he took no 
advantage of his position, but treated her 
almost as he might have done in the old 
days when they had been professedly no- 
thing to one another but friends. And 
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naturally this made her grateful to him ; it 
even made her at moments almost at home 
with him. So long as they only talked of 
common things, or of old times before he 
was her lover, she did not shrink from him ; 
something even bearing a resemblance to 
her former regard for him would at moments 
seem to come back ; she would speak to him 
with her old friendly tone, and respond to 
what he said with natural interest or natural 
cheerfulness. 

But these hours when she turned to him 
were only hours in which she forced herself 
to forget the future. The days that were 
passing over her head now were days of 
comparative ease and peace, standing as 
they did between the suffering of the 
months that were past and the gloom of 
the unknown life that was to follow them* 
She thought often afterwards that, while 
they lasted, she never realized what lay 
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before her ; she was too weary to do it ; 
rather indeed what she tried to do was to 
forget it, — to think of her marriage as of 
some dream that would never be realized. 

"I think I am always afraid of new 
things," she said one evening to Mr. Lou- 
doun, ''and what is old gets dearer as I 
come near the end of it. We have not 
been — very happy here, yet now I feel as if 
I could be satisfied to stay here if I might/^ 

" And, if you did, what should my course 
be?" he asked her, after a moment, when 
she had said that. 

But on this she coloured, and had no an- 
swer ready ; in truth, when she almost per- 
suaded herself that she wished to stay here, 
she assigned no place in her scheme of life 
to Mr. Loudoun, He had his own place, — 
to which naturally, perhaps she argued, he 
would return. 

" I don't know. I suppose my plan, like 
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many another, would not be practicable in 
the working," she only answered, after a 
little pause, and with a half-heard sigh. 

It was for Sydney's sake that Mr. Lou- 
doun refrained from urging their departure. 
To himself, perhaps, the delay was rather 
inconvenient, but he submitted to it till his 
own arrangements would not admit of his 
remaining longer. He was naturally anx- 
ious to be at home again that he might 
make preparations for his marriage. These 
days, that seemed like days of respite to 
Sydney, to him probably bore no such 
character ; her coldness could not have been 
easy to him to bear ; the slight intercourse, 
while they lasted, that he had with her, 
could scarcely have satisfied him. Though 
he knew that she did not love him, it could 
bardly be but that he should long for the 
time to come when he should have her to 
himself, and should possess the power to do 
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more than was possible to him now to win 
her. He was a tolerably patient man, but 
perhaps, before he brought them to an end, 
these weeks had begun to try his patience. 

One day at last he told Mrs. Godwin that 
he must be in London in a week. 

"I have a letter," he said, *'that will 
oblige me to start by Tuesday at the latest. 
Can you be ready by that time ? Sydney 
will be sorry to come away, I know, — ^but, 
you see, I have waited to please her longer 
than I ever meant to do." 

*' I know you have, '' Mrs. Godwin an- 
swered : and then she promised that they 
would be ready by the time he wished, and 
even Sydney, though she looked wistfully 
at her mother when the arrangement was 
told to her, made no opposition to it. 

" Yes, of course we must go. I know 
there is no reason for our staying," she said,, 
gently. 
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She had almost no one to say good-bye 
to, except the Von Erlachs and their com* 
panions at the pension. Amongst these 
there was one — a young invalid — whom 
Sydney had been kind to. She was not 
more than Sydney's own age, but she had 
already been married and was a widow. 
Her name was Mrs. Harford. She had 
come to the place with an elder unmarried 
sister, who was strong, and who spent the 
greater part of her time out of doors. Syd- 
ney had at first taken pity on the solitude of 
the poor young sufferer, and presently had 
grown intimate enough with her to go some- 
times and sit with her in her room. She was 
a very patient, gentle woman. She had told 
Sydney her sad story very quietly. 

" I was married when I was nineteen," 
she said, ** and after six months my husband's 
regiment was ordered to India, and he 
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would not let me go with hiui, because I 
was delicate, and the doctor told him that if 
I went I could not live. Frank was obliged 
to go ; but he hoped to exchange soon into 
another regiment, and we thought we should 
only be separated for a year or so ; but al- 
most as soon as he landed he was attacked 
with fever ; I had one letter from him, and 
then the next mail brought me the news 
that he was dead. — Yes, dear, it has killed 
me, but I am very glad. How could I 
want to live ? I have lived a whole year 
alone already, and there is no one who 
wants me, for my father and mother are 
dead, and I am only a drag on Katie. I 
pray God every day that the end may come 
soon. I like to lie here and look at that 
white line of mountains, and fancy that the 
entrance to the other world may perhaps be 
through a beautiful gate like that." 
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One day, when Sydney was in lier room 
a little while before she went away, Mrs. 
Harford suddenly looked at her, and, 

" May I say something to you that I have 
been wanting to say for a long time ?" she 
asked, " Dear Miss Godwin, you are going 
to be married, and you ought to be very 
happy, but I often think you do not look as 
a happy woman should. Let me say this 
one word to you : if you do not love Mr. 
Loudoun, do not marry him. Do not let 
him induce you to marry him. Anything 
in the world is better than a marriage with- 
out love." 

She was holding Sydney's hand as she 
spoke, and Sydney's face was to the light, 
so that she could not hide it. A flush of 
vexation and shame came over her ; after a 
moment or two she said, almost coldly, 

"You loved your husband, and so you 
think that. But all women's lots are not 
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like yours. Women often have no choice :'* 
she paused a moment, and then added, grave- 
ly, " and I have none." 

" Oh, my dear, do not say so !" the other 
exclaimed, eagerly. *' We shall never see 
one another again, so I may speak this once. 
As you do not know the joy of being mar- 
ried to the man you love, so you do not 
know the misery of marrying one you do 
not care for." 

" No — but I know other miseries," Sydney 
answered. And then she was silent for a few 
moments before she added, in a low voice, 
'* I know what it is to lose what I love — 
and to see those who are dear to me suifer- 
ing pain from which I can save them." 

She had never said so much before to anv- 
one; but this woman was dying. Next mo- 
ment she began to tremble, and suddenly 
took her hands away. 

" Do not let us speak of this any more," 
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she said, hurriedl3\ " You have meant no- 
thing but kindness — and I shall not forget ; 
but you cannot help me, and I cannot help 
myself." 

*' But I can pray God to help you," Mrs. 
Harford answered, earnestly. 

And then Sydney went away with the 
woman's words ringing sadly and warningly 
in her ears. " I wonder if it would be better 
for me to be Iving as near to death as she 
is !" she thought to herself. " She would say 
it was, I think. She would say it was better 
to die than to live and do wrong. Is she 
right ? — or are the others right who let me 
do this with my eyes open? — and I, who 
consent to it with my eyes open too ?" 

On the last day before they left Unterm- 
•dorf she went to say good-bye to the Von 
Erlachs. She had continued to the end to 
^ive her lessons to the girls, but on this last 
day she merely went to take her leave of 
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them, and they all sat together in the gar- 
den looking on the lake, where Sydney had 
so often walked beneath the trellised vines, 
and talked about the time during which they 
had known each other, Madame von Erlach 
would have talked of the future too, as well 
as of the past, but Sydney would not do 
that. 

" I hope I shall see you all again, some 
time," she would merely say. "I daresay I 
may be in Switzerland again — but I cannot 
tell. Some day you must let Lotte and 
Marguerite come and visit me in England." 

" I shall never forget you all," she told 
them earnestly at the last. " I shall always 
remember you and be grateful to you." 

They had prepared their little parting 
gifts for her. Madame von Erlach clasped 
a pretty gold necklet round her throat : the 
girls had worked sachets and slippers for 
her. 

i2 
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^' Ah, they will miss you — these two poor 
little ones. What will they do with them- 
selves ?" the mother said, tenderly. " Every 
day they will ask — ^ Where is our dear 
mademoiselle ?' You go, and leave aching 
hearts behind you, my dear ; but you go to 
be happy, I hope — ^you go to a charming 
husband — to a beautiful house in your own 
land." 

They came with her across the court-yard 
to the outer door, and kissed her, and part- 
ed from her there — with effusion. Sydney's 
own eyes were not dry. Often afterwards 
she thought again of those last moments, 
and once more saw the little group with 
their kind faces, and heard again the soft 
plash of the fountain close by, as she had 
heard it that morning for the last time. 

It was their final day, and that evening 
they completed all their preparations for 
departure. *' Shall I ever come back again ?" 
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Sydney had been asking herself a hundred 
times. She had learnt the little village by 
heart : there was scarcely a cottage in it 
with which she was not familiar — scarcely a 
close-cropped, white-headed child whose 
face she did not know : she had learnt every 
aspect of the lake : she had watched a thou- 
sand changes on the mountains : she knew 
each winding walk about the lower hills. 

'*I have often thought I was unhappy 
here — and yet, now, if I could I would live 
this year again," she said to herself to-night. 
Hers was a nature that clung to the present 
and the past, — that always led her, if she 
could, to hold fast to the things she knew. " I 
think I am a coward in my heart," she said to 
Mrs. Harford this evening. *^No one knows 
— even mv mother does not know — how I 
shrink from things that are new and strange." 

She had been sitting for a last half 
hour by Mrs. Harford's side. A little while 
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before it got dark she stooped over her 
sofa, and kissed her, and they bade one 
another good-bye. 

" I know this is good-bye for ever," the 
young widow said to her, with emotion. " I 
wish I could have helped you — ^but you will 
not let me." 

" It is not my fault. No one can help 
me," Sydney answered, gravely ; and then 
kissed her again and went away. 

" There is neither any more joy to come 
for her, nor any more sorrow," the girl said 
to herself, as she closed the door. It almost 
seemed to her as if what she had left was 
something that was dead already. With a 
solemn feeling she thought of her own life 
in contrast with this one that was ending. 
** How much shall I have known before I 
come to lie as she is doing ?" she thought. 
*'How much shall I have enjoyed or 
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suffered ? What faces shall I have to look 
at or to long for ?" 

They started on their journey early in the 
morning. "I don't know where we are 
going ; I don't know what all this is that 
you have arranged," Mr. Godwin kept 
saying fretfully during the last hour before 
their departure. He had been already 
told, of course, that they were about to 
return to England, and had been ostensibly 
consulted about the advisability of their 
living there again ; but it was difficult for 
his mind to take a real hold of any subject 
now, and he was confused at the last, and 
full of reproaches and complaints. Mr. 
Loudoun's presence when he joined them 
gave him a little confidence, but yet the 
journey was a sufficiently trying one to 
make them all glad when on the fourth 
day it ended, and they had their feet again 
on British ground. 
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"I don't understand all this — T don't 
know where you are taking me to," Mr. 
Godwin was still plaintively objecting, as 
they stepped from the boat which landed 
them at the door of their hotel; but Sydney 
and her mother breathed with a new sense 
of relief. 

*' We are home again in England, dear, — 
and you are going to be quiet and com- 
fortable now," his wife told him, joyfully. 
''George, are you not glad to be home 
again ? Listen to these children. Is it not 
nice to hear their English tongues ?" 

It had been Mr. Loudoun's plan to leave 
them at the "Lord Warden" while he 
went on to attend to his work in London, 
but Sydney was disturbed at this proposed 
arrangement. 

'* We take what we must from you," she 
said to him, '^but to live like this at your 
cost is too much. Let us find lodgings. 
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Perhaps you will help us to look for them ?" 
she asked, a little shyly. *' I think I should 
be glad to have you with me." 

He was happy to have her want him for 
anything, and they set out after a little 
while on their search, and found rooms that 
they both liked, and in which a few hours 
saw them established. 

Their lodgings were near the sea, in a 
little square, with a pleasant garden in front 
of it, 

" Well, I think these are better rooms 
than we had at Untermdorf," even Mr. 
Godwin allowed when he was brought 
to them. " I never thought much of 
that other place ; the accommodation was 
quite unlike anything I had ever been 
accustomed to before, — but this seems to 
me a very reasonable sort of house indeed, 
and we have these rooms to ourselves, 
haven't we, Sydney ? I never want to live 
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again in the way we have been living of. 
late. I'm very ill, and I can't do it/' 

" You never shall be asked to do it, dear 
father," Sydney answered, tenderly. There 
were moments when the girl was able, to 
thank God with all her heart that she had 
given her promise to Mr. Loudoun. She 
stood by her father's side now and stroked 
his hair, and looked with almost contented 
eyes into his face, *' Yes — your own 
country suits you best, does it not?" she 
said to him. " You like our own country, 
and our English ways. You shall never go 
away again unless you wish it. Shall he, 
mother ? We are all going to stay at home 
now — and be content." 

Mr. Loudoun had gone on to London ; 
perhaps it was partly the feeling of relief 
which his absence gave her that made 
Sydney's spirits rise. 

" My dear, I think you are glad to be at 
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home too," Mrs, Godwin said, laughingly, 
to her. 

They remained at Dover for a month 
before Sydney was married • Mr. Loudoun 
came down to them at intervals, but he was 
a good deal occupied with business, both in 
London and at his own house, so they saw 
less of him than Sydney had expected they 
would see, — and for this she was propor- 
tionately grateful. She felt too, even dur- 
ing his visits, that he was continuing to treat 
her with a forbearance greater than she 
could have demanded from him. 

" Some men, I should imagine, could not 
act so," she often thought to herself, — "but 
I suppose his is not an ardent nature. He 
can be kind and loyal, but, thank God, he 
seems able to be satisfied to let me take his 
affection for me for granted. If he will but 
be always like this, I think it will be possi* 
ble to bear — what is coming. I think I 
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almost might be — not quite unhappy if he 
would be content to be merely kind to me, 
and no more." 

And when she was able to persuade her- 
self that he might perhaps continue to be 
" merely kind " to her, her manner to her 
lover would soften, and her heart would 
lose something of its hopeless feeling. If 
he would leave her at peace, she could at 
least bear her lot, she thought, and feel 
grateful to him for all he had given her. 

They were to be married at the end of 
September. The evening before the wed- 
ding Mr. Loudoun came down and joined 
them, but it was a bitter evening, and the 
whole of that day had been a bitter day to 
Sydney. Something had happened to her 
early in the morning that had " almost 
broken her down. She was returning 
home from some little piece of business 
that she had been doing in the town when, 
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turning the corner of one of the streets that 
led down to the sea, she came suddenly 
face to face with Mr. Marmaduke. He had 
been standing with his back to her at the 
corner, speaking to some one to whom, 
after a moment, he bade good-bye, and the 
next second, turning sharply round, they 
met face to face. 

The young man flushed scarlet at the 
sudden sight of her ; then, next instant, 
with a look, whose meaning Sydney could 
not misunderstand, and whose rapture made 
her heart feel fit to break, he made two 
eager steps to her and put out his hand. 

"Why, where have you come from? 
Oh, I am so happy to see you ! I think I 
am the luckiest fellow on the face of the 
earth !"^ he broke out, in the joyful voice 
that she had thought she should never hear 
again. 

The blood had rushed violently to her 
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own face too for a moment, but it was 
leaving it again now, — retreating as rapidly 
as it had come, and leaving her cold and 
faint. 

*' We are all here," she said. " We have 
been staying in Dover for some weeks." 

"Do you really mean that?" he ex- 
claimed. He seemed so happy that he 
could hardly believe either his eyes or his 
ears. " You must give me your address. 
Were you going home now ? May I come 
with you?" 

"I was going home," she said, faintly, 
*^ but — " And then she stopped : the words 
would not come. 

"I am afraid I have startled you," he 
said, looking at her rather anxiously. 
" Won t you come and sit down ? Do come 
to one of these seats, just for five minutes. 
You don't look well." 
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*' Oh, yes, I am very well," she answered, 
softly, "You did startle me for a moment, 
but it — doesn't matter. I was only going to 
say," she went on, not daring to look at hira, 
— " I was only going to say that I am glad 
to have seen you, but I think you had better 
not come with me, for my father is not quite 
himself now ; and I," — her voice dropped 
again for a moment, but after that moment 
she forced herself to utter the remaining 
words distinctly — ''I am going to marry 
Mr, Loudoun to-morrow/' 

** Good God !" he cried, in such a tone 
that it was like the cry of a man who had 
been shot. 

Then there was dead silence for a mo- 
ment or two : she had not looked at him ; 
but after that pause she put out her hand. 

" It will be better for you not to come," 
she repeated, nervously. And then — " Good- 
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bye," she said, with a quiver in her voice. 

" Oh, Sydney, I have lost you I" he cried,, 
with a passionate cry. 

She looked up at him then ; she was but 
a woman, and she could not keep the ten- 
derness out of her eyes. 

'* Yes, the old days are gone," she said, 
half aloud. " / have known that for a long 



time." 



" You are the only woman I have ever 
loved," he said, in the same tone of anguish. 
" You thought perhaps that I gave you up 
last year, but I never gave you up. I would 
have waited half my life for you." 

*'You never told me that," she said, 
sadly. 

" I had no right to tell you, — but did not 
you understand it ? I had no power to do 
anything " 

"No, we have neither of us had any 
power. / have had none," she said, in a 
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broken voice. " He came to us when we 
were in Switzerland — and we are very poor, 
and he has been good to us." She put out 
her hand again. " Bid me good-bye," she 
said. 

But he would not do it. The happy 
young face had grown haggard with its sud- 
den woe. 

"Let me walk home with you," he en- 
treated. " I will never trouble yon after 
this. I shall never probably see you again. 
Let me come with you for this last time." 

She did not assent to what he asked, but 
she did not refuse it, and they walked on 
together, amidst the careless passers-by, like 
two people in a dream. The sun was shin- 
ing on land and sea ; there were bursts of 
laughter in the air from the children play- 
ing on the beach ; and these two walked on 
with their young hearts bleeding. They 
hardly spoke to one another. Once or twice 
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he said a few passionate words, but she 
only entreated him to be silent. ** It would 
have been better if we had not met," she 
said once ; but her voice trembled when she 
told him that, 

" Our house is down here ; you must go 
now," she said at last, when they had reach- 
ed the corner of the square. 

She was calmer than he was then. They 
stood hand in hand for a few moments. She 
raised her eyes to his face, and again said 
" Good-bye." But he on his side could not 
speak his farewell. He only looked at her, 
grasping her hand convulsively, and then 
dropped it with a motion of despair, and, 
with a quiver^on his lips, turned away. 

It was hard for Sydney. She told no one 
what had happened. She went home in 
silence, and felt for a little while as if she 
wished her heart would break. " And by 
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this time to-morrow/' she sat saying to her- 
self, " I shall be Mr. Loudoun's wife*" 

She looked like a ghost, poor Mrs. 
<jrodwin thought next morning, when she 
walked by her side up the aisle of the little 
dark church in which Mr. Loudoun was 
waiting to receive them. 

No quieter or graver party ever met upon 
a wedding day. To the two women it all 
seemed like a dream as they stood before 
the altar, with the low murmur of hurriedly 
read words falling on their ears. Sydney 
only shivered when the ring was put upon 
her finger. At the end, with a sudden 
startled terror, she submitted to her 
husband's passionate kiss. That almost 
seemed to be the first thing that awoke 
her — not to happiness, poor soul, but to a 
pitiful shuddering and anguisli. She shrank 
back from him, and secretly clasped her 
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mother's hand and dung to it^ with a grasp 
whose convulsive force the other hardly 
knew how to bear. 

When in a few minutes afterwards they 
led the church the sharp spasm had passed 
away; she turned to Mr. Loudoun very 
gently when he said something to her at the 
door. She was only to go back to the 
house for an hour, and then they were to 
start for London. She had expressed a 
wish that they should go home at once 
after their marriage. She had begun to 
long for the sight once more of the old 
familiar country; the new life before her, 
she had come to think, would perhaps be 
easier to bear if she began to bear it from 
the first in the place that had been home to 
her for so many years. 

So she left Dover when she had been Mr. 
Loudoun's wife for little more than an hour, 
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and before that September day had end- 
ed she had entered the door of her new 
home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T F Sydney had flattered herself with any 
-*- hope that her husband would leave her 
much. to her own company after he had 
brought her under his roof, she was soon 
disabused of that expectation. Mr. Loudoun 
had shown himself a very unexacting lover ; 
in many ways after his marriage he continued 
to show himself a very unexacting husband ; 
but Sydney speedily found that any hope 
she might have formed of being allowed to 
spend her days according to her own 
pleasure, and in any large measure, or even,^ 
as it presently seemed to her, in any 
reasonable measure, to absent herself from 
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his society, were delusions of which she was 
compelled soon to rid her mind. 

Mr. Loudoun, it very quickly became 
apparent, having married a wife, had no 
intention of suffering himself to be debarred 
from the pleasure of her company. He be- 
gan from the first, in the frankest way, to 
show her that he took it for granted that 
they were to spend their lives together. It 
might be her scheme to pass her mornings 
in one room while he passed his in another, 
but he let her see that this scheme, if it was 
hers, was by no means his. The day after 
their arrival at the Hall he asked her after 
breakfast to go out with him, and she 
assented readily enough, and they walked 
together for an hour about the gardens ; but 
when this had ended she was by no means 
prepared for his next request, — that she 
would come and sit with him in the 
library. 
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" I was going to write to mamma," she 
objected, hesitating a little. 

'* Well, and can you not do that beside 
me ?" he answered. " I have some letters 
to write too/' 

And then she was not prepared with a 
reason why she should not do it, and so 
she went unwillingly and brought down her 
desk, and stayed with him. 

But she did not want to stay with him ; 
she wanted to be alone ; and so she wrote 

■ 

her letter quickly, and then, without saying 
anything, went away. She felt as if she 
were panting to be by herself; she hurriedly 
put on her hat and went out of doors again, 
not returning to the house till it was time 
for lunch. 

When at lunch she and her husband met 
once more, he said to her, 

" Where have you been ? I was looking 
for you." 
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*' Did you want me ?" she asked. 

"Well, I wanted to know where you 
were. Why did you go away without 
telling me ? There are. a hundred things 1 
want to show you. I am afraid you will 
be too tired now to go out again ?" 

" Oh, no, I am not tired," she answered, 
a little vexed; "I can do anything you 
like. Only you must not mind me — I 
would rather that you did not," she added, 
quickly. " I think — if you will let me say 
it " — and then she began painfully to flush 
— "I think, if you could let it be so, it 
would be so much the kindest to try to 
forget that we were only married yester- 
day." 

" What does that speech mean exactly ?" 
he asked her, with a laugh. 

" It means," she said, rather coldly, 
"that I should like you, as much as you 
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can, jast to go on doing what you would if 
I were not here." 

"That is rather a carious request to 
make," he answered. 

"I don't think it is curious — in the cir- 
cumstances." 

" Do you iraa^ne then that it is possible 
for me to live now as if you were not with 
me ? Do you suppose that your being 
with me will not make my whole life dif- 
ferent ?" 

'^I think you exaggerate. I do not 
think it need," she said, quickly. 

"You do not think it need? Do you 
conceive then that the eflfect produced upon 
me by your being here is something that I 
shall want to prevent, if it is possible?" 

And when she hesitated on this, looking 
half distressed, he went to her and put his 
hand upon her shoulder, and, 

"Do you really think, Sydney, that 
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I am to ignore my happiness, or try to 
believe it less than it is ?" he said. " When 
you ask me to go on living as if you were 
not here, you ask me for something that is 
impossible. What have I striven to gain 
you for, if my life after your coming is to 
know no change ?" 

" 1 did not mean to be unreasonable/' she 
answered, rather deprecatingly, after a few 
moments' silence. " Of course I know you 
— care for me, and so I suppose you are 
glad that I am here. I did not mean that 
you were not to be glad; I only meant 
that " 

"That I was to keep the fact concealed?'* 
he interrupted, with a half laugh. 

*' I was not going to say that — " a little 
quickly. " I was only going to say that, if 
you would try, as quickly as you can, to 
accustom yourself to my being here, I 
should be so grateful to you. I want you 
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not to be always troubling yourself about 
me — not to think yourself bound to do 
things because we are newly married; do 
you not understand?" she said wistfully, 
and hesitating a little. " You see, I have 
lived here before ; it is not as if I had come 
to you as a stranger ; it is all familiar to 
me, and — and I shall drop the quicker into 
my new place, if you could be content not 
to take too much notice of me." 

And then she glanced at him^ it must be 
confessed, rather uneasily, for she had made 
her speech, and said what she had to say, 
but she had a lurking suspicion in her 
heart that his views on the question they 
were discussing might not be wholly in 
sympathy with her own. 

*' Suppose we come out and have a walk ?" 
he merely answered, coolly. ** Walking 
with you is not one of the prohibited atten- 
tions, is it ?" 
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And then, all at once, he began to laugh 
again at her, and the poor soul had been in 
earnest — was in fact even quivering with 
earnestness — and did not like his laughter. 

" You are a dear woman," he said to her, 
after a minute, " but you are a very foolish 
one too. Go away now, and put on your 
hat. I won't laugh at you any more, my 
darling," he added, quickly. " You shall 
wait till I have got you to like me better, 
and then you shall laugh at j^ourself." 

She felt very helpless and angry both 
with herself and him as she went out of the 
room. His ridicule had hurt her ; his refus- 
al (for she knew that he meant her to un- 
derstand he had refused) to pay any regard 
to her request stung her sharply ; the feeling 
that she had appealed to him for what he 
had not granted gave her a sense of humil- 
iation that she liked ill enough. She had 
let him make her his wife, but perhaps as 
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yet Sydney had not had much intentioa that 
her husband should rule over her. She had 
rather thought that, in marrying him, she 
had merely consented to accept a certain 
amount of his devotion, which he was to 
pay her in such measure as she might be 
willing to permit. 

In more of a vexed than a gentle mood 
she put on her bonnet and rejoined her hus- 
band. ** He would be wiser if he let me 
alone ; it would be better for himself, ** she 
thought, knowing that she was irritated and 
tired, and that she did not want the com- 
panionship that it had become impossible 
for her to refuse. When she came down 
from her room, and found him already wait- 
ing for her at the foot of the stairs, his out- 
stretched hand, though she understood the 
meaning of it, annoyed her, so that she 
would hardly let her own touch it as she 
passed. 
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** Where are we going ? I should like — 
if you did not mind — to go along the road 
to Broadbelt," she said, quickly, choosing 
that walk on the impulse of the moment, 
because on the high road she felt that she 
could endure his presence better than 
amongst the fields and woods, 

" Very well then, let us go to Broadbelt," 
he said ; and they went ; and after a time 
the familiar place softened poor Sydney's 
heart. 

" How natural it seems to see it again ! 
How unchanged it all looks !'' she began to 
sa}^ with the tears in her eyes. 

Perhaps she recalled how good her hus«» 
band had been to them in all their troubles, 
and began to think that she had not been 
very generous in any payment she had ever 
yet given him. She became silent after they 
had turned home again, and after a little 
while said to him, suddenly and depre- 
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catingly, '*You must bear with me." 
" And you with me, must you not ?" he 
answered, instantly and frankly, "We 
have a poor prospect of being happy together 
if we are not prepared on both sides to do 
that." 

*' Yes, I knoAV," she replied, half aloud. 
But after that she said no more. It did not 
please her to hear him talk of them being 
happy together, as if he failed to recognise 
that happiness to her was not a thing likely 
to be consequent on their marriage. He 
had a man's confidence in his power to 
make her love him, which, because she did 
not love him, had a great facility for irrita- 
ting her. She thought in her heart that he 
was selfish, caring only for his own satisfac- 
tion, and little enough for all that her sacri- 
fice had cost her. 

It was the end of September, so the days 
were short ; the coming autumn was showing 
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itself too in chilly evenings, Sydney went 
to one of the drawing-rooms after dinner, 
where there were fires and lights burning, 
but she soon found that that was not the 
place in which she was expected to remain. 

"It is much pleasanter in the library, 
Sydney," her husband soon said to her. 
"Let us come there. Bring your work, 
if you like. I want to read to you." And 
she had to rise, and do as he bade 
her. 

But, though she did what he bade her, 
she did not do it without a visible unwilling- 
ness, for it seemed to her as though here, 
where she had tried to establish herself, she 
was more her own mistress than there, 
where she was desired to go. Her drawing- 
rooms were indisputably her own portions 
of the house, but the library was Mr. 
Loudoun's portion of the house ; it was his 
special domain, intended to be tenanted by 
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himself, and by only such chosen guests as 
it pleased him to admit to it. In reality it 
could of course make little enough difference 
in what apartment they sat, but yet Mr. 
Loudoun's invitations to his room had 
begun already to have a certain irritating 
effect upon her, for they were in reality, she 
said to herself, commands, veiled under the 
form of invitations, — the commands of a man 
whose position in relation to her gave him 
the right to call her to him. 

She would of course have been glad 
enough to allow his right if she had loved 
him, but it was the not loving him that 
made it hard to her. Sydney, you see, had 
only known hitherto what it was to be 
wooed, but not in the least what it was to 
be taken possession of, and she did not find 
the being taken possession of a thing that, 
in existing circumstances, was by any means 
pleasant to her to bear. 
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'*Do you like the library so much the 
best? I will come if you wish it," she said, 
reluctantly, and rose up, perhaps half 
expecting that he would ask her whether 
it would please her better to remain where 
she was ; but he asked no such question ; he 
seemed to accept her assent as if it were a 
matter of course. 

'' Yes, I always like the library ; do you 
not too?" he merely said, and, without 
even a pretence at hesitation, carried her 
off. 

"There is no room in the house so 
comfortable and cosy as this one," he 
informed her presently, when they had taken 
their places in it, in a tone as if the matter 
admitted of no dispute. " In all my dream- 
ings of your coming here, Sydney, it is 
always in this room that I have pictured 
you — sitting j ust where you are sitting now. 
I have drawn that chair for you to the fire a 
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lumdied tim^ and imaged — this that has 
oooie at las^. Ah, my dailiiig how can I 
ever bless yoa ^KNigfa for coming to me T 
he sudd^y and passionately exclaimed. 
'^ Yoa have brought a hope of heaven into 
mv heart. Do von think that I can look 
at yon now, and feel that you are mine, and 
not believe that one day my statue will 
come to life ?"* 

She drew her hand away from him, for 
he had taken possession of it^ after a few 
moments. She was cold enough yet, at any 
rate, whatever the future might do to warm 
her. 

" Did you say you were going to read to 
me ? I should like you to do that, if you 
would,** she said. 

"And what will you do meanwhile?" he 
asked. '' You can work if you like, but I 
would rather see you idle." 
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" It does not matter," she answered, in- 
differently. 

She had brought some work into the 
room with her, but while he read she let it 
lie upon her knee. She leant back in the chair 
where he had placed her, and sat listening 
with half her mind to his reading, with the 
other half thinking of things far away. Once, 
lifting up his eyes from his book, he found 
her looking at him, but in her grave, obser- 
vant gaze there was no tenderness ; and she 
slowly, as their eyes met, turned her own 
away. 

" What are you thinking of?" he asked 
her, pausing suddenly ; but she would not 
tell him. Either she would not, or she 
could not. 

"I was listening to you. I was not 
thinking — much — of anything else," she 
merely answered. 
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She thought when the evening ended that 
it was strange how he could be so happy. 
For she could not doubt his happiness ; his 
whole manner was the manner of a man to 
whom something had come that had made 
him overflowingly glad. He had forced her 
to talk to him after he had finished reading. 
They talked for an hour, and she thought 
afterwards, sadly enough, that it was an 
hour that, if she had loved him, she should 
have cared for. But, as it was, she only 
glanced now and then at the clock upon 
the mantel-piece, and wished that he would 
let her go. 

After the first day or two of her married 
life had passed, she began to occupy herself 
a little in the management of her house, 
but, beyond making herself acquainted with 
it, there was not very much for her to do^ 
for all housekeeping matters had long been 
in the hands of an imposing and effici- 
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ent person, who went about with a bunch of 
keys at her side, and who showed no remot- 
est intention of resigning any either of the 
privileges or the responsibilities of her post 
to Mr. Loudoun's young wife. " Mrs. Grant 
has taken charge of things for so long that 
unless you wist it, Sydney, 1 think we had 
better make no change," Mr. Loudoun him- 
self said ; and Sydney, who felt little confi- 
dence in her own untried powers, willingly 
acquiesced. She was too indifferent yet to 
everything connected with her new position 
to care to exert authority ; such pleasures as 
she could make for herself consisted not in 
initiating domestic reforms, which need 
energy for their carrying out, but in secur- 
ing quiet hours, when, away from her hus- 
band, she could ramble by herself out of 
doors, or indoors sit, and read or think. 

More rarely than she had thought before- 
hand would have been possible did these 
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hours come, for certainly, in whatever way 
Mr. Loudoun's character showed imperfec- 
tion, he did not fail in devotion to his wife. 
As these weeks passed on, the constancy of 
his regard became more and more of a 
thorn in Sydney's side ; she longed to escape 
from him, and she found that she could not 
escape; she would have welcomed some- 
thing like neglect (or at least she thought 
she would), but instead of neglect he gave 
her a care and consideration that never, 
except when he was altogether absent from 
her, were omitted for an hour. She had 
hoped to find him a man whose quiet nature 
would be easily satisfied by a moderate 
sacrifice of herself, and, instead of finding 
him moderate either in his demands or in 
his own gifts, — instead of finding him pas- 
sionless, — she was driven unexpectedly and 
hastily to awake to the conviction that she 
had given herself to a man to whom she 
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was dearer than his own life, and who was 
bending his whole strength to the effort of 
making himself equally dear to her. And, 
as this conviction grew upon her, it brought 
with it a dawning painful sense that her 
husband was not drawing her nearer to him, 
but thrusting her farther from him by every 
fresh sign he gave her of his own never- 
resting love. 

Perhaps she was hard. She often told 
herself sadly that she was ; but some states 
of feelings are difficult to fight against, and 
Sydney made some effort at least to fight 
against this, and found that it mastered her. 
Every day that passed made the bonds with 
which she had bound herself gall her more 
bitterly, and made their restraint seem more 
hard to bear. Many a day during these 
weeks she used to weep passionately over 
her mother's letters. No words could tell 
how she longed to be with her own people 
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again — how in her loneliness (for at heart 
she was as lonely as though no living crea- 
ture were beside her) she let her thoughts 
rest on the days that were gone, and on 
the love that had used to be her daily 
food. 

Mrs. Godwin wrote always to her with 
overflowing tenderness, but the old confi- 
dence that had been between the mother 
and daughter had become impossible now. 
No word in Sydney's letters ever betrayed 
the emptiness of her married life. They 
were letters that, in all that concerned her 
father and mother, were full of warmth, 
but of her feelings with regard to her hus- 
band they disclosed nothing. She was 
either too loyal to him or too proud to 
touch upon that subject, — or perhaps she 
was silent out of tenderness to the mother 
whose heart she could not have borne to 
pierce. 
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But she had much besides to write about, 
for her return to her old home gave her 
interesting matter enough. She told Mrs. 
Godwin about the people she saw, and the 
places that she went to, — about the look of 
all the old familiar things, and about Broad- 
belt and its new occupants. 

" We went last night to dine there," she 
wrote one day about a month after their 
marriage. " Oh, mother, can I tell you how 
strange it felt 1 They have altered the 
drawing-room a good deal, but the dining- 
room looks almost as it did in our time, 
and I sat at the table, feeling as if I did not 
know if I were awake or in a dream. 
There were all the old people round me 
too, you know, — the Wilkinsons, and the 
Knights, and the people from the Rectory, 
and Mr. Aytoun. It was like a resurrection 
of one of our old dinners ; only, instead of 
the two dear faces at the top and bottom of 
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the table, there were these new unfamiliar 
ones. 

"After dinner Mrs. Gascoigne talked to 
me for half an hour about all the alterations 
they have made, and still mean to make. 
They are going to cut down one of our 
beeches on the lawn — the large one nearest 
to the drawing-room window. I gave an 
exclamation of dismay when she told me, 
and she looked amazed, and said she 
thought it was a great mistake to have 
trees near the house. The whole place 
looks very trim and bright, — ^gayer a 
good deal than it did in our time ; and the 
drawing-room is all done in white and gold, 
and it is very pretty in its way, — only I 
think I liked our way best. It was a sweet 
old peaceful room in our time — was it not ? — 
quiet and old-fashioned, like ourselves ; but 
now it makes me think of a young beauty, 
dressed out for a festival. 
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'*0h, mother, do you remember those 
last bitter days ? It is so strange to be ia 
the house again, and to remember how 
happy we were in it — and how we suffered. 
They seem kindly common-place sort of 
people. A troop of children came into the 
dining-room at dessert, the girls in white 
frocks and blue ribbons. They looked a 
great deal gayer than I did. I am afraid I 
shall have to get a white gown too, to do 
honour to these dinners to which people 
are asking us. Mr. Loudoun seems to wish 
it." 

They had had a number of marriage visits 
paid to them by the time that Sydney 
wrote this letter about the white gown. Mr. 
Loudoun had said to her, on the occasion of 
the first entertainment to which they went 
together, 

** You look very lovely, Sydney, — but I 
suspect you ought to have on a different 
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sort of dress. Brides are always expected, 
at the first parties they go to, to wear their 
marriage dresses — are they not? — ^but you 
have none." 

*' No — and so I escape being bound by 
that rule," she answered. 

And then for the moment he said nothing 
more, but a day or two afterwards he asked 
her to buy a white dress to please him. 

" What does it matter? If I never wear 
a wedding dress, people will soon have sense 
enough to conclude that I have not got one," 
she answered, quickly. 

"But you can dress in white without 
making any profession that you are wearing 
your wedding gown — can you not?" he 
asked. " Get this dress because I wish it, 
Sydney. Above everything you ever wear, 
I like to see you in white." 

So then she was silent, and presently did 
what he wished, but she did not do it very 
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willingly ; and when the gown was got, and 
she wore it for the first time, and he praised 
her, she would not take any pleasure in his 
praise. 

" I am glad you like it," she only said, 
coldly. 

She was sore in her heart because he had 
made her deck herself like a bride, and 
almost despised herself for having acceded 
to his request, and consented to the hypo- 
crisy of wearing such a garment over a heart 
like hers. 

He said to her, 

"You look always to me half like a spirit 
when you are in white. You don*t know 
how often in the old days I have looked at 
you in your white gowns, and thought that 
there was no other woman upon earth so pure 
and sweet. I used to think — I think still — 
that there are no words — that there is 
nothing but music — fit to describe you." 
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"You ought not to say that," she answer- 
ed, almost in a vexed tone. " You think 
too much of me. Some day, if you remem- 
ber it, you will come to wonder that you 
could ever have thought such a thing as you 
are saying now." 

"Is that what you suppose?" he replied. 
And then he looked at her with a happy, 
incredulous smile, and, 

"Do you know, Sydney," he said, "that I 
am going to have you painted soon, if I 
can only find a painter that I can trust you 
to ?" 

" Have you begun to think of that ?" she 
asked, wearily. " Well, I think it will be a 
pity if you carry out your plan, for, if you 
feel about me as you say you do, no artist 
who only gives you the truth will satisfy 
you." 

And then she would not talk about her- 
self any more. Perhaps afterwards, now and 
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then she remembered what he had said of her, 
but, if she did, she only remembered it half 
impatiently. " He will not see me as I am," 
she told herself. "He is in love with a 
woman that he has made out of his own 
imagination, and he looks at me with eyes 
that are all dazzled and false." And then she 
sighed. If he would but care for her less, 
she thought, and be content to make less of 
her,. to pursue her less, and sometimes to go 
away from her 1 She had begun by this 
time to welcome the invitations that came 
and prevented some of her solitary evenings 
with him. These dinners and entertain- 
ments had little natural attraction for her, 
but yet she went to them contentedly and 
almost eagerly, because they gave her a few 
hours' respite from her husband's society. 
She made what excuses she could, too, in 
the daytime for separating herself from him, 
renewing all her former visits to her old 
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pensioners in the village, and paying calls 
on her acquaintances with an assiduity that 
more than once awakened Mr. Loudoun's as- 
tonishment. 

" What, at this work again, Sydney ?' 
he would sometimes say to her, half ia 
real amazement, half in jest; and some- 
times she would wince a little at a 
question of this sort, and her tongue would 
falter, for, though she tried to get away from 
him, she was not hard enough to desire that 
he should see how much she wanted to get 
away from him, nor was she willing to tell 
him anything that was not the truth. But 
yet she was too much fretted, — she had too 
much the feeling of a creature in prison, — 
not to break away from him whenever it 
was in her power. 

For his own part he was no lover or 
maker of morning calls. She ki^ew she 
could not say to him that she was going to 
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take a walk without his at once volunteering 
to join her : but when she told him she was 
going to pay a visit at this or that house, 
then she soon came to perceive that the 
chances were he would allow her to depart 
on her errand unaccompanied. 

Now and then, it is true indeed, he de- 
murred a little. *' Of course, if you wish it, 
go," he would say to her, — '^ only, dear love, 
you seem to me to have taken up a very 
new view of your duty to society. You 
never made calls in this earnest way of old 
— did you ? But you are right, very likely," 
he would generally add; "so go your way, if 
it pleases you — only come back soon to me." 

And then she would go, letting herself 
involuntarily be vexed by his last words. 
For he rarely allowed her to go from him 
without speaking of her return as of some- 
thing to be longed for and hastened on. He 
never refrained from expressing his own 
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desire for it, and letting her see, with a 
plainness that gave her no pleasure, but 
only aversion and pain, how dear she was 
to him, and how absolutely he looked upon 
her, since their marriage, as an inseparable 
portion of himself. " I could not live with- 
out you now," he often told her : but she 
frequently thought he failed to recognise the 
fact that she could easily have lived without 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SYDNEY used to get terribly tired of the 
lengthening winter evenings. To Mr. 
Loudoun these evenings were the happiest 
parts of all the day, but Sydney dreaded 
them, for they were the times when her 
husband gave himself up entirely to her. 
During the morning he was generally more 
or less occupied with business, but he never 
let business intrude on these long and, to 
Sydney, dreary hours after dinner when 
they sat alone together in the library. This 
was his time for enjoyment — the happy 
period of placid relaxation that rounded off 
his day. 
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If he coald bat have made himself con- 
tented merely with her presence in the room, 
how thankfol Sydney often thought she 
coald have been: if he would have left 
her alone to read to herseli^ or to work or 
think, or choose her own entertainment, 
then she would have made no complaint: 
but to leave her to herself, when it was 
possible to do otherwise, seemed almost to 
be the last thought in Mr Loudoun's mind. 

He generally used to read to her for some 
part of the evening, but only the smallest 
half of it was ever occupied in this way. 
During the rest he generally talked, and she 
bad to submit to sit still and listen to him. 
She used, for as long as he would permit 
her, to sit near to a table on which she had 
a lamp, and work ; but sooner or later he 
was sure to drive her from this position, 
generally by coming and placing himself 
beside her, and fretting her so by his prox- 
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imity that she would rise at last of her own 
accord, and go where she could be more out 
of his reach. Usually she retreated to a large 
chair at the fireside, whose high back and 
stiff elbows seemed a sort of defence to her, 
and where at any rate the light did not fall 
upon her face. It used to strike even her- 
self with a kind of remorse to think how 
little she cared for his admiration. She 
knew that he loved to look at her, and she 
for her part never desired to see him look 
at her: she would turn away from him when- 
ever it was possible : she would not have 
put on a gown, or so much as a ribbon, to 
make herself fairer in his sight, but would 
almost rather (or at least she thought so) 
have worn the things he liked the least if 
she had not been ashamed to do it. 

He used to talk to her about a thousand 
things, a few alone of which ever interested 
her. She knew that, if she had liked him 
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better, she should have cared to listen to 
them all ; but of what use is a man's familiar 
talk to a woman who is wearied of his com- 
pany? She used to listen — or sometimes 
only seem to listen, — and wish often that 
he would be silent. Sometimes, with an 
indescribable sharp pain and terror, she 
used to remember how the merest nothings 
from another pair of lips had once seemed 
pleasant to her ear, and, with a great 
horror, she would try to stifle that old re- 
membrance, and recall to herself that this 
was her husband whose voice was in her 
ears, and by whose side she had to pass her 
life. '^ God help me !" she sometimes said, 
silently, when he little knew what thoughts 
were in her heart. 

One night, when he had dropped into 
silence for a little while, and she had weari- 
ly leant her head back against her chair and 
closed her eyes, he sat looking tenderly at 
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her for a few minutes, and then (unwisely), 
rising noiselessly from his seat, stooped 
over her, and she started up suddenly to 
find his face close to hers, with a look on it 
that she could not bear. There was no 

9 

love in her eyes, poor soul ! as she opened 
them on him ; she was taken by surprise, 
and they flashed out something too elo- 
quent for him to misunderstand. For a 
moment, before she regained possession of 
herself, they met his almost as if she hated 
him. 

He drew back, and she hurriedly raised 
herself. 

"Why did you do that? I did not hear 
you,'' she said, quickly. 

''Were you asleep?" he asked. ''What 
made you look so startled ?" 

And then she answered, faintly, 

*'I don't know." (But, poor thing! she 
did know.) 



# 
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He was silent for a few moments, and, 
after that, he looked at her again. 

"You have given me a blow, Sydney," 
he said, quietly. 

"I? I am very sorry," she ejaculated, 
half aloud. 

" If / were to open my eyes suddenly 
and find your face close to mine, do you 
know what it would be to me ?" he said. 

And then she made no answer, or at 
least she made none for a time ; but pres- 
ently she said, in a constrained voice, 

"I am sorry if I did anything to pain 
you. I did not do it willingly." 

" You never, I believe, pain me willing- 
ly," he answered at once. "You are a 
gentle woman, Sydney. It is my own 
fault, I suppose, if I let your gentleness 
make me forget sometimes that I only hold 
you here against your will." 
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"I cannot help that," she said; but she 
spoke rather piteously. 

In spite of her coldness, and even of her 
hardness, Mr. Loudoun was right when he 
said to her that she was a gentle woman. 
She never, even when her heart was most 
dead towards her husband, had that kind 
of feeling in her which would have made 
her voluntarily pain him ; it was not in her 
nature, except for transient moments, to be 
bitter. She did not love him; perhaps 
there were times when, with shuddering 
horror, she almost felt as if she hated him, 
but she never was mad enough to think 
that he deserved her hatred, or that she did 
well to close her heart against him. 

She was pained now, genuinely and 
honestly, by the pain that she had given 
him, and yet what could she say ? How 
would it mend what had been done to tell 
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him that, if he had gLven her time to hide 
her feelings, she would have hidden them ? 

^'Tou know you startled me," she said 
after a minate, in a low voice. '^ If I 
looked— angry for a moment, it need not 
matter snrely ? Sometimes, I think — " and 
then she hesitated and stopped. 

He was sitting listening veiy gravely to 
her. 

" Go on,** he told her, after a moment or 
two. " * Sometimes — ' you began. What 
were you going to say ?" 

'^ I think that sometimes you expect too 
much of me," she said, with an eflfort. " I — 
do what I can, and it seems to me you 
forget how hard it is." 

" How do you mean that I forget ?" he 
ask6d, earnestly. " My poor love, am I not 
patient enough with you ?" 

** It is not that," she said. 

'^Tell me then what it is?" 
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"I have told you already." A little 
pause, and then a few more half inaudible 
words. " You do too much for me. It is 
so hard— ^and you urge me too much." 

" I will try to urge you less. But what 
makes you say this ? Sydney, are you tired 
to-night ?" he asked. And, after a moment, 
when she hesitated to answer him, " Is not 
that it all, my darling?" he went on tenderly. 
^'You are only tired? You do not mean 
that you find your life with me to be grow- 
ing harder than it was at first ? I scarcely 
know how I should bear it if you were to 
tell me that, — if you wanted me to under- 
stand that you repented of having become 
my wife. But that is not what you 
mean ?" 

He was looking earnestly at her, but she 
put up her hand to shade her face, so that he 
should not see it. For a little while, she 
did not speak. Then, almost abruptly — 
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" Yes, I suppose I am tired," she merely 
said, in a cold voice, and after a moment 
she rose wearily up. What was the use of 
talking to him when he could not under- 
stand her? She rose from her seat, and then 
she stood still; and all at once, with a 
sudden impulse, she said, piteously — " I am 
not happy ; how can you think that I am ? 
Sometimes I can hardly bear the way in 
which you ignore things, — the way in which 
you resolve to consider that because you 
are content / must be content too. How is 
it possible that I can be content until I care 
for you more ? I know I am impatient, 
and perverse, and perhaps ungrateful to 
speak like this — but it is so hard to pretend 
what is not the truth. I do not wish that I 
had not married you, — but you ought to 
know why I do not repent of having done 
that. It is not because I love you." 
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He had risen too, and they stood, when 
her speech ended, side by side. Why had 
she said what she did? Poor soul, she 
hardly knew. It would not serve herself to 
utter such words, and they could only wound 
him. She began to tremble almost as soon 
as she had finished speaking — to wish she 
had been silent. 

He only ^aid after a few moments, very 
quietly, 

" These are hard words, Sydney." 

And on that suddenly, for her heart 
smote her, the tears flashed into her 
eyes. 

"I ought not to have said them, I 
know. I am sorry," she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly. 

** But — are they true ?" he asked. 

And then she could not answer him. 
She could not answer '*no," and he had 
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touched her for a moment, so that she shrank 
from answering "yes." 

" Well, I must try to give you less to 
bear," he said, after a minute had passed in 
silence. '* Apparently, I have failed to 
•make your lot bearable to you so far, more 
completely than I had thought. Have I 
indeed been doing nothing all this time but 
vexing you ?" 

He found it probably hard to believe ; 
■she had struck him pretty sharply. He had 
failed, he said to her ; but yet his eyes, as 
they sought hers, asked for some contradic- 
tion of his words. 

" I did not say that/' she answered, in a 
troubled voice. " You have done every- 
thing — that you have known how to do; 
only sometimes,*' — and then there came al- 
most a break in her voice — ''it tries me 
more than you think." 
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*' Your being with me tries you, do you 
mean ?" he asked. 

" Yes," she said. 

She uttered the single word sadly and 
deprecatingly enough, but she did utter it, 
and it was hard for him. 

Perhaps it would have been wiser after 
this had she gone away. However bitter 
the truth was that she had told him, still it 
was a truth, and it might have been better 
for him to remain convinced of it ; but when 
she saw how she had wounded him, small 
though her love for him was, she tried to 
soften what she had said. 

" I do not mean that it is your fault ; it 
is not your fault, I know," she began to tell 
him, timidly, '* Indeed I do not want to 
give you pain. I know I ought to feel 
differently. I try to be different — more 
than you think. It is only sometimes — " 
and then she stopped. 
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^*Let us be patient with one another," he 
said, after a little silence. '* It is true, I 
know, that you have made me so happy 
that sometimes I have forgotten how little 
you can yet care for me. I have forgotten 
it too often, — but I will try to remem- 
ber it better in future. I will be more 
content to wait. Let us begin newly again. 
Come what may, Sydney, we must not 
quarrel with one another. As to that, at 
least, we are surely of one mind." 

** Oh, yes," she said, quickly. 

'' Then let us forget this." 

He took her hand after a minute and 
kissed it, and then went on holding it, till 
he made her feverish. 

" He is trying me now, and he does not 
know that he is trying me," she thought to 
herself. "He makes promises, and what 
likelihood is there that he will keep them ?" 
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With a weary, almost hopeless feeling, she 
turned away from him at last. " Either he 
does not understand me, or he will not," she 
was thinking. " I have asked him to leave 
me alone, and I know that, say what I may, 
he wiU not leave me alone. I have done 
no good. He will only watch me more 
now, and suspect more that I am not happy, 
and perhaps try still more to make me care 
for him." And she went away at last, not 
comforted, but the reverse. 

"Should 1 have had the courage to speak 
more plainly ?" she asked herself, when she 
was alone. 

Poor thing! she had tried to speak plainly, 
and theri her heart had smote her for doing 
it. She had recalled to him the reason why 
she had married him, and almost instantly 
she had reproached herself because she had 

recalled it. She had pleaded that she was 
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impatient, as if it had only been impatience 
and want of reason that had made her 
speak. 

" I am ungrateful/' she had thought, as 
soon as he told her that she had spoken 
what he called " hard words.** " So what 
good have I done ?" she asked herself. " I 
have troubled him and made my own heart 
ache a little more, — and there it ends." 

And in fact it almost did seem to end 
there, for, though for the next day or two 
Mr. Loudoun showed himself a little more 
grave and silent than usual with her, yet he 
was too much in love, and too sanguine 
perhaps of the power of his affection, to let 
the bitter things that she had said really 
depress him longer. He forgot them, or he 
forced himself to disbelieve them ; and all 
that Sydney had gained from her poor 
effort at rebellion, by the time a week was 
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past, was an increased devotion from him, — 
an increased patience and tenderness, and 
an unwearied consideration for her that, 
neither by day nor night, seemed to know 
any rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IT is a happy thing for us that our 
troubles vary in weight according to 
the mood in which we look at them. 
There were times when Sydney was very 
miserable, but there were also times when 
what she felt was not definite pain, but 
merely a dull submission to her lot. It 
was not a small thing to her to live again 
in her old home ; it was a conscious allevia- 
tion of sorrow; her heart warmed at the 
sight of the faces she had known all her 
life, and of all the familiar things that were 
once more around her. 

Perhaps most of her former acquaint- 
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ances in the neighbourhood thought that 
she was improved by her marriage, for she 
sought their society more now than she had 
done in former days, and her manner to 
them had become softer and more cordial. 
In old times she had been too cold to be a 
favourite, but now, when she looked at 
everything that recalled her former life 
with a new feeling, she renewed her inter- 
course with her neighbours in a kinder and 
warmer spirit. 

And so naturally they praised her and 
spoke well of her. Of course her marriage 
at the first had been largely talked over, 
and surprise and curiosity had been arou3ed 
to the utmost over it. When she arrived 
at the Hall, a hundred pairs of eyes had 
been turned upon her, and a hundred 
tongues had prepared to criticize her. But 
on the whole the criticisms had proved not 
unkind. If Sydney, for a new-made bride, 
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was rather strangely grave and quiet, they 
agreed on the whole that, considering the 
misfortunes of the family, a quiet demeanour 
was most becoming in her. And if she was 
not in love with her husband, as some of 
them guessed, still they were not much 
disposed to blame her for having become 
his wife. A penniless girl, they said, could 
hardly be expected to throw away such a 
chance. As for Mr. Loudoun, he perhaps 
had been rather a fool, they thought ; but, if 
men were fools for women's advantage, 
women at any rate ought not to complain 
of that. 

" And he was such a very old friend of 
the family," they said, excusingly, "and 
was becoming such a confirmed bachelor 
that perhaps, if he had not married Syd- 
ney, he never would have married at 
all." 

It was very possible ; and it would have 
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been a pity for the Hall never to have had 
a mistress. And then Sydney began to 
wear her new honours with very little 
ostentation, and this, almost with one 
accord, inclined her old friends in her 
favour. 

They gave many very hospitable enter- 
tainments to her during the first few months 
after her marriage, and Sydney, as I have 
already said, went to these different parties 
very willingly, and altogether showed her- 
self more ready by a good deal than in old 
times to put herself on friendly relations 
with her neighbours. She and Mr. Loudoun 
too had to return these various hospitalities, 
and, though she disliked the prospect of 
this at first, — for it needs more exertion to 
make oneself a pleasant hostess than 
• merely a pleasant guest, — ^yet when she had 
once entered on the work she went through 
it with very fair success, and with a quiet if 
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rather grave grace that was not without its 
cbarm. 

Perhaps most people who saw her in 
these days could hardly have thought that 
she looked like a very happy woman, but 
still her calm and gentle manner gave at 
least very little sign of the trouble that was 
really in her heart ; for Sydney had great 
powers of reserve and self-control, and was 
too proud to betray much of what she 
wished to hide. She could not make her- 
self merry, but at least she was able before 
other people to conceal that she was 
sad. 

They had given one or two dinners, and 
were about to give another, when, on the 
day before that on which it was to take 
place, one of their guests failed them. 
Sydney had a note to say that he was 
unexpectedly called away, so she had to 
bethink her who should fill his place. 
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"Who shall we have?" she asked Mr. 
Loudoun. 

He was going to London, and said at 
once — '* I will find somebody in town. Oh, 
I will tell you ! There is Martin Travers; 
I wanted to ask him, and he will be very 
glad to come." 

So Sydney agreed, and nothing more was 
said. But in the evening after her husband 
had returned home, when she asked him if 
he had given his invitation to Mr. Travers, 
he answered, in a tone that seemed to 
imply a consciousness of being about to give 
her some pleasant news — 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you I No, I did 
not go after Travers at all. I was just 
leaving Charing Cross when I met j^oung 
Marmaduke, and I thought you would like 
him better than the other, so I asked him to 
come." 

" And did he say that he would ?" Sydney 
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inquired, after only two or three seconds' 
silence. 

**Yes. He seemed a little doubtful 
^bout it at first, but he found he could 
manage it after a minute. We must ask 
Martin another day." 

And then she said nothing more ; but 
presently she rose and went out of the 
room. She felt scared and terrified. Was 
she glad or sorry ? Was it right of her to 
keep silent? "Oh, he ought not to come ! 
How can he come?" she cried. He had 
done wrong, she told herself, almost with 
indignation ; and yet in a few minutes she 
began to excuse him. It was not his fault ; 
he had only yielded to Mr. Loudoun's pres- 
sure ; perhaps already he had repented, and 
would write to-morrow to say that he would 
not come. 

"What ought I to do?" she asked her- 
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self. She had never spoken to her hus- 
band about Mr. Marraaduke, and he had no 
suspicion that the young man was more to 
her than any other acquaintance of former 
days; but now the thought of permitting her- 
self tacitly to acquiesce in deceiving him,— 
of allowing him ignorantly, while she stood 
by in silence, to receive in his house the 
man who had been almost her lover,— 
made her feel ashamed with a shame that 
she did not know how to endure. For a 
little while it almost seemed to her that she 
must tell the truth to Mr. Loudoun at every 

cost ; but yet in the end she said to herself 
that she could not tell it. It was the one 
thing that she kept to herself, — her little bit 
of vanished happiness, — her girlish dream 
that had passed away — that surely she might 
hold as dead and sacred. *' He shall never 
come again," she said to herself. " I will 
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take care of that : but, if it is wrong to see 
him once more, then I must do wrong, — ^for 
I cannot speak." 

She had a hard time until the next day 
came. Till it was all past she did not think 
of it, but she remembered afterwards, with 
a certain thankfulness, that it was her keen 
humiliation at having to deceive her hus- 
band more than her agitation at the thought 
of seeing Mr. Marmaduke again, that made 
these hours so bitter to her. Honestly, and 
with her whole heart, she did not want to 
see Mr. Marmaduke again. When the 
actual moment came that she heard his voice, 
and when she rose from her seat, and felt 
her hand in his, it was inevitable, perhaps, 
that her heart, as it did, should seem for a 
few seconds to come to her lips ; but, after 
that first minute, his presence moved her 
less than beforehand she had dared to hope 
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it would. She was sitting talking to one of 
her guests as he entered the room, and she 
merely rose and gave hina her hand, and 
then, without more than the barest greet- 
ing, resumed her place ; nor did she, during 
the time they sat at dinner, ever need to 
address him, for she had arranged her guests 
so that his place should be far away from 
hers. 

The evening passed very calmly. Perhaps 
more than one of those who were present 
had suspected in foymer days that Mr. Mar- 
maduke had been an admirer of Sydney's, 
but how much of seriousness there had been 
in his attentions no one had known well 
enough to make his presence in the house 
now any great matter of surprise. Possibly 
they might recall their old surmises when 
they saw him, and wonder, when the even- 
ing ended, whether there had ever been 
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any reason for them ; but, at any rate, Syd- 
ney's manner could hardly have aroused 
their curiosity, or given them any food for 
speculation. Once or twice she and Mr. 
Marmaduke exchanged a few commonplace 
words together; once only, but for little 
more than a minute, she spoke to him when 
no one else was near. 

She had resolved to speak alone to him 
from the first hour when she had known 
about his coming. She went to him as, 
near the end of the evening, he was standing 
alone by a table on which some engravings 
were lying, and idly, and without notice, 
turning them over. The hours he had been 
passing had been bitter and unsatisfactory 
to him. Perhaps he was telling himself 
that he was a fool to have brought himself 
again into Sydney's presence. 

As he saw her coming, he broke off his 
occupation and turned to her eagerly ; but 
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before he could speak, alie addressed him 
in a low voice that, just at the beginning, 
had a topch of nervousness in it. 

*' I wanted to say a word to you/' she 
began. " I am sure you know what I am 
going to say. I am going to ask you not to 
come here any more." 

" Is it my fault that I am here now ?" he 
answered, quickly and almost hotly. ** When 
he asked me first I refused." 

*' Yes, I know. He urged you. I do 
not say it is your fault," she answered, 
gently. " But, when he urged you, he did 
not know, as you did, that there was any 
reason why you should not come. He may 
ask you again, — and, if he should, I want 
you to refuse. Will you ?" she said, after a 
moment's silence. 

He made no answer at once. After a 
few seconds had passed, 

''What harm can it do you to see me?'' 
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he asked, in a sudden, hard tone that made 
her raise her eyes gravely to his face. She 
gave him that look ; then she made no 
reply to his question, but in the same quiet 
tone she merely said, 

" Will you promise me — when I ask 

you ?" 

And then he was silent again for a 
moment or two, but after that short silence 
he answered, " Yes." 

" I know I ought not to have come," he 
added, honestly, in another second. " I 
yielded to the temptation, — and you must 
forgive me. I will do anything you wish ; 
I will never trouble you any more." 

" Thank you. I was sure I could trust 
you," she answered, very gently. 

Then, without waiting for him to speak 
again, she turned away. She had done 
what she had to do without giving any sign 
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of agitation, but when she sat down pres- 
ently she was trembling. 

Half an hour afterwards, Mr. Marmaduke 
took his leave, and they merely exchanged 
a quiet ''Good night" as their hands met. 
She was parting from her other guests at 
the same time. 

" You look tired, dear," Mr. Loudoun 
said to her, when they were all gone ; and 
then she winced a little, for she hated her- 
self for what she had been forced to do ; 
though it was hardly any fault of hers, yet 
it made her feel as if she could not look 
into her husband's face. 

'* I am tired ; I was awake such a long 
time last night," she said, quickly, and then 
turned away. He was so unsuspicious that 
it seemed to make her silence like a sin. 

''Is it ended now? Oh, I pray God it 
is ended !" she cried to herself, presently, 

o2 
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when she was alone, with a feelmg that was 
half relief, half a bitter, irrepressible pain. 

For several days after this she remained 
troubled and shaken. The thing that had 
happened had seemed altogether to be so 
slight a thing, and what she had done had 
apparently been done with so little effort ; 
bat, when it was over, she almost broke, 
down. She said suddenly one evening to 
Mr. Loudoun, 

'* I wish I could go to them at Dover for 
a little while. Do you think I could go ?" 
A yearning desire had seized her for the 
sight of her mother's face. "I need not 
take you away," she. said, deprecatingly; 
''but would you let me go — for one 
week?" 

He let her go, and for more than a week. 
He took her to Dover, and left her there 
with her mother for ten days. This did her 
good. The freedom from restraint and the 
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return to the long familiar companionship 
did more than anything else could have 
done to heal her. She spent these ten 
quiet days, and then, with a curious mingling 
of feelings, returned to her new life. " Are 
you sorry to be at home again, Sydney ?'* 
her husband said to her on the day when 
he brought her back, and she made an 
effort and answered " No." Yet she hardly 
knew if she were sorry or not. 

It had been with an almost unconquerable 
reluctance that she had written to Mr. 
Loudoun during her absence from him. He 
on his part had written every day to her, 
and she had been forced to answer his 
letters, but she had only answered them, 
and addressed him as her '* dear husband," 
with an unwillingness too strong to put into 
words ; and yet, when he came to fetch her 
back again, her first sight of him had awak- 
ened some curious emotion in her breast. 
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He was to come by a certain train, and 
she stood at the window looking for him,— 
expecting him with a kind of dread, and yet 
with something that was not dread. And 
then, when at last she saw him, her heart 
seemed to leap to her throat. It was not 
pleasure at the sight of him that moved her, 
but only a sudden, intense consciousness, 
which came to her as it had never come 
before, that this man, for good or for evil, 
represented the whole world to her, — that 
all she had to look forward to, or to hope 
for, must come to her through him. She 
went to the door to receive him. There 
was a strange struggle in her — a desire to 
withhold herself from him, warring with 
some other feeling that made her meet him 
half way. *' I go to him because I cannot 
help myself," she thought. But she need not 
have gone had she done merely what she 
was obliged to do. 
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Mr. Loudoua stayed for a night at Dover, 
and then, with much satisfaction, took his 
wife home. He had missed her more than 
she had missed him. The utmost she was 
able to do, when he asked her if she were 
sorry to be back again, was to reply to him 
with that half reluctant "No." Sometimes 
during her absence she had reproached 
herself for her indifference to him ; she had 
thought of him often, and had told herself 
that he deserved a different feeling from her 
from what she gave him; and yet now 
when she found herself alone with him 
again, and the same life begun afresh from 
which she had escaped for a little while, it 
seemed to her that from moment to moment 
her heart was once more sinking and 
hardening, and growing cold. She sat in 
her old place, and his voice was in her ears 
again — the voice that she ought to love, 
and — did not love. " And it will be so all 
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through my life,** she thoaght, as she had 
thought a thousand times before. ^^ I shall 
live on and grow old like this, only knowing 
endurance, and never joy." 

Sometimes, in her best moments, she 
used to be glad to think that she at least 
made her husband happy, but that oonsola- 
tion did not touch her always ; there were 
times when, on the contrary, it made her 
bitter — when the sight of his content made 
her own weariness seem harder to bear. 
She became impatient of his love for her ; 
it seemed like folly to her who had none to 
give him back. 

This night when she returned she told 
him that she was satisfied to be at home 
again, and yet she sat listlessly by his fireside 
while he talked, with her thoughts far away. 
His happiness in her return only troubled 
her. He told her about things of which she 
did not care to hear ; he gave her details 
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about his doings during her absence that 
she had little interest in knowing. It 
pleased him to talk, but unhappily it pleased 
her very little to listen. He treated her 
as if she were the centre of his life ; and all 
the time she felt within herself as if she 
were something altogether outside his life, 
and as if her heart towards him were as cold 
and dead as stone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

T ONG ago, when Sydney had been a 
-'-^ very little girl, she remembered the 
marriage of Mr. Loudoun's only sister to a 
young Indian officer. In those days the 
Godwins and the Loudouns were less intim- 
ate than they became afterwards. Helen 
Loudoun spent much of her time away from 
home, and had only rarely been at Broad- 
belt, and Sydney in after years merely 
recollected her indistinctly as a lively, 
showy, and very pretty girl, who had never 
taken any notice of her, and of whom she, 
in her quiet childhood, had stood rather 
timidly in awe. But Mr. Loudoun was very 
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fond of his sister, and often talked about 
her. 

One day, soon after her return from Dover, 
he said to Sydney, suddenly, 

" When Helen comes," (for she was com- 
ing to England very shortly, to bring home 
her only child, and when she came she was 
to take up her quarters in her brother's 
house) — " When Helen comes, I must really 
entreat of you, Sydney, to make an end of 
calling me ' Mr. Loudoun/ " 

They had been married now for almost 
six months, and he had never succeeded yet 
in making her call him by his Christian 
name. Her mother called him " Horace," 
but Sydney would not call him " Horace." 

*' It would seem so unnatural," she object- 
ed once, when he asked her. I have 
known you as * Mr. Loudoun ' all my life." 

" But you have not had me for your hus- 
band all your life," he retorted. 
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" No, — ^but that makes no diflference/' she 
said. 

" Indeed ?" he replied, drily. 

** I mean, it does not make it easier to 
think of you by any new name." 

" If you would try, you would soon find 
it easy enough," he answered. 

But she would not try ; and time had gone 
on, and she had never done what he asked. 

Now however he said seriously to her, 

*' I cannot have you continue to call me 
* Mr. Loudoun ' when Helen comes. Surely 
you would not wish to do a thing that 
would seem so strange to her ? From this 
time I beg of you to call me ' Horace.' Do 
it, Sydney, when I ask you." 

And then at last, because she did not 
know any longer how to refuse, she did it, 
though the word, when she first tried to 
speak it, seemed to choke her. ** But yet 
it is right," she allowed to herself. '*I 
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could not bear his sister to notice that I 
never used his name. It will be difficult 
enough, without that." 

For, to tell the truth, she was afraid of 
Mrs. Walkinshaw's coming ; she was afraid to 
think of all that the clever, sharp-eyed 
woman of the world would see and guess of 
things that she would have kept hidden 
from everybody if she could. 

" Miss Helen was a very stirring young 
lady," Mrs. Grant, the housekeeper, had said 
to Sydney on the day when she had been first 
told that Mrs. Walkinshaw was coming home, 
and while she and her mistress were arrang- 
ing together about the rooms that she should 
occupy. "She was never a bit like the 
master or Mrs. Loudoun. No, ma'am, you're 
right, — I didn't come here to live till after 
she was married, but I'd known all the 
family long before that. Miss Helen was 
always very full of spirit. She was very 
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pretty, you know, and most people thought 
a great deal of her — but, I don't know — 
I always liked Mr. Loudoun best. Miss 
Helen was quick tempered, and she'd say a 
thing and then be sorry for it; but the 
master was just the same then as you see 
him now, and never gave one a hasty word 
or a cross look." 

" I think she must have been very pretty. 
I can just remember her," Sydney said. 

" Yes, ma'am, — it's sixteen years since she 
was married. She was twenty then, and the 
master was twenty-five. He hadn't been 
long home from college, you know, — and 
a happy woman his mother was then. He 
was her favourite, ma'am. Perhaps mothers 
oughtn't to have favourites, but it must be 
hard sometimes, I think, to help it, — and he 
was a good son if ever there was one. Not 
that I mean that Miss Helen was not kind 
in her way, only it was a different sort of 
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way from the master's, — and she was always 
going about visiting, and didn't care much, 
I think, for the quiet life here. But she's 
gone through a great deal of sorrow, poor 
dear, since then." 

" Yes, I know," Sydney* said. 

" She was not very long here that time 
when she last came home, — it will be 
eight years this September. I don't know 
where you were then, ma'am ?" 

"I was at school, I think," Sydney 
said. 

*'Ah, that is how it was then that you 
didn't see her. She came twice for a while, 
and the first time, poor thing, you would 
hardly have known her, for it was just after 
the children's death, you know, and you 
would have thought she was heart-broken ; 
but she is one of those ladies who pick up 
wonderfully, and when she came back 
again, — dear me I the change in her was 
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sometliiDg snrpriamg. It was a great 
pleasure to the master to ha^e her here. 
I never saw any brother and sister so 
fond of one another. When she's in the 
honse they're just together firom morning till 
night" 

^^ I almost wish she was not coming. I 
want to see her, and yet I am afiraid of her/ 
Sydney often thought 

*' I wonder how you ever came to care 
about me, when I must be so different from 
your sister/' she said one night abruptly to 
Mr. Loudoun. 

He had been talking to her of Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's cleverness and brightness, and 
after a time she made this sudden remark, — 
and of course he laughed at her. 

"Do men usually fall in love, do you 
suppose, with the women who are most like 
their sisters ?" he asked. 

" When they admire their sisters as much 
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as you do yours, I think it would be — not 
unlikely," she answered. "At any rate, I 
can hardly understand what can ever have 
led you to anyone so very different. You 
who had been used to so bright a woman, 
what could ever have attracted you to 
me ?" 

" You must be content to believe in the 
attraction, I imagine, without trying to 
understand it." 

'* I think you must often contrast her 
with me." 

"Perhaps I do. But, suppose it is so, 
what then ?" 

"Then you must think me — I don't 
know how you can help thinking me~a 
very poor substitute for her." 

"You are not so clever as she is, I 
allow." 

" I am not clever at all." 

"And Helen is — unquestionably. Nor 
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are you so amusing. Helen has more fun 
in her than you have ; she has a wonderful 
amount of life and spirit, — and I think I 
should scarcely be tempted to say that of 
you." 

Sydney made no answer for a moment or 
two. She had often told herself that she 
cared little for her husband's praise ; if he 
was exalting his sister now at her expense, 
it was her fault too who had urged him to 
compare them, and so she had no reason to 
feel sore ; and yet, after his last speech, she 
was conscious that she did feel a little sore- 
conscious of something that, after a few 
seconds, made her say quickly, in self- 
defence, 

" I am not always so dull as you have 
known me." 

" Do you think you need tell me. what 
you are?" he asked her, instantly, — " or use 
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any arguments to make me more contented 
with you ?" 

And then, with a good deal of mischief 
in his eyes, he suddenly began to laugh at 
her. 

" Yes, you sit there affecting to depreci- 
ate yourself," he exclaimed, — " and you are 
just as vain as all the rest of us ! Do you 
want to be told that you are as charming as 
Helen? My dear, the world will never 
give you half the admiration that Helen has 
had. You must be satisfied, I am afraid, 
with one admirer where she had a dozen, — 
and make up as well as you can with your 
prosaic old husband, who thinks you are 
the one woman in the world worth living 
for." 

He said the last words with a little 
change in his tone, and Sydney flushed 
suddenly, with a sharp consciousness of how 
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Uttle she deserved snch words from bim ; 
but along with that remorseful consdousness 
came some other feeling also that made her 
heart give an unexpected throb. 

" The one woman in the world to him ! 
God help me r she thought to herself and 
she would have said something, but she 
could not. 

'* I know my opinion does not count for 
much with you/' he went on, apparently 
jesting again, after a few moments. "You 
have had my admiration too long to care 
much about it." 

" You vex me when you speak so ; I wish 
you would not do it," she said, quickly. 

" You don't like the truth to be always 
spoken ? Is that what you mean ?" he an- 
swered, laughing. "Well, but this is a 
truth, Sydney. Rather a bitter one, yoa 
know, for me." 

" It is not a truth," she replied, but she 
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spoke rather faintly, and suddenly made a 
pretext for rising from her seat. Was 
she saying what was false? She hardly 
knew. 

Sydney was aware, as the time for Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's coming drew near, of the 
growth within her of a certain adverse feel- 
ing towards her sister-in-law. In reality she 
was afraid of her, and she could not reason 
away her fear. The prospect of her visit 
troubled her. " How can I hide anything 
from her ?" she thought to herself again and 
again : and alas, there was so much that the 
poor soul would willingly have kept hidden. 
She was a proud and reserved woman, and 
the thought of having her secrets discovered 
by a stranger was very bitter to her. 

But Mr. Loudoun was very placidly con- 
tent in a man's way, and seemed to have 
little suspicion of what his wife was feeling, 
except that one evening, almost immediately 
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before his sister was to come, he said sud« 
denly to her, 

** You know I am very anxious, Sydney, 
that you and Helen should be friends. You 
sometimes have a cold manner to strangers. 
Don't be cold to her when she comes, if you 
can help it, — for she is an impulsive woman, 
and people like her are led very much by 
first impressions. I only ask you to be your 
natural self." 

"She is older than I am," Sydney an- 
swered quickly, when he said this. " It will 
lie with her, I should think, rather than 
with me to take the initiative." 

" Well, hardly," he returned, " when she is 
your guest." 

And then there was a moment or twoV 
silence, but after that little pause she began 
to speak again. 

"I will do what I can,'' she said, in a low. 
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voice. "Of course she will find out things 
that I would rather she did not find out ; 
she is not likely to care for me, — perhaps 
not even to forgive me ^" 

*' You are not wise to speak in this way, 
Sydney," he interrupted her, in rather an 
annoyed tone. " If you mean to meet her 
in this spirit, you will make me wish that 
you were not to meet her at][all.'' 

*'I think you do not understand me," she 
answered, quickly. His words had made 
her colour come. He had never spoken to 
her before with anything so nearly ap- 
proaching to anger. '* I am not preparing 
to meet her in any spirit that is unkind ; 
you do not understand," she said. 

" Then why do you speak of her not lik- 
ing you ? What will she have to forgive in 
you ? Do you not suppose that her affec- 
tion for me will make her eager to find a 
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sister in the woman I have married ? You 
are less generous than she is, Sydney, if you 
doubt it." 

Some words rose to Sydney's lips, but she 
did not utter them. She could not bear to 
say what was the truth, — that it was not be- 
cause she had become her brother's wife 
that she thought Mrs. Walkinshaw would 
not forgive her, but because she had become 
his wife without caring for him. If he did 
not understand this, how could she say it ? 
Long ago she had told him plainly enough 
that she did not love him, but she had very 
rarely put into bald words since she had 
married him what it had become so bitter to 
her to allow. 

They were both silent for a little while, 
and then — because he was vexed perhaps 
that she had not answered him, 

"You are not generous, Sydney," he 
repeated. 
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This stirred her; she thought he was 

UDJUSt. 

" You say I am not generous, though I 
tell you that you do not understand me," 
she said, quickly. "There is no want of 
generosity in my fearing that she will not 
forgive me for not caring more for you. 
That is what I mean. She loves you, and 
she will think — and she will be right to 
think — that I ought to love you too. If I 
were in her place, I know I could not 
forgive the woman who had married my 
brother — as I married you." 

"Oh, it is that you mean," he replied, 
quietly. " But you are not obliged to tell 
her about that, you know." 

" Do you suppose that she could live in 
the house with us and not find it out?" 
Sydney answered, sadly. 

And then all at once she repented of the 
bitterness with which she had spoken, and, 
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**I think it is hard for you — indeed, 
indeed I do,** she said, earnestly, — " for you 
see it is true, as I told you long ago, that to 
have me here is like having a dead woman 
under your roof. Think of everjrthing you 
have done for me, — and for it all I have 
given you back — nothing !'* 

She stopped, with a break in her voice, 
but he made no answer to her, and after a 
minute's pause she went on again. She had 
begun to speak, and now it seemed as if, for 
the moment, she had not self-control enough 
to remain silent. 

*' You suppose that I can keep the truth 
from your sister when she comes. How 
can I keep it from her ? Do you think she 
can be with us for one day and not begin to 
see it? That is what makes me afraid of 
her. One may deceive strangers — possibly^ 
but how can one deceive the people of one's 
own family ? She will come here expecting 
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to find that I love you, — and think what 
she will find instead !" 

"Suppose it were a year ago again, 
Sydney—" 

He had not begun to speak at once, and, 
when he did begin, it seemed scarcely in 
answer to what she had said. 

"Suppose it were a year ago again, 
Sydney, and you had still the choice of 
marrying me or not marrying me, would 
you decide differently now from how you 

did r 

She gave a momentary troubled glance at 
him; then her colour rose, and she hesi- 
tated. 

" I was almost forced to marry you/' she 
said. "You talk of choice — when I had 
almost none." 

"If, when, you weighed the gain in 
marrying me against the loss, you had not 
recognised that the gain made the scale go 
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^own, you would have found, I think, that 
you had quite power of choice enough left 
to have said * No ' to me/' 

" That may be/' she replied, faintly. 

" So you did find that the gain was in the 
heaviest scale ?" 

*' I suppose so," she said. 

"And at present do you think differ- 
ently?" 

And then, when she did not answer his 
question at once, he repeated it. 

"Do you think differently now? Has 
the gain been less than you expected ?" 

"You know it has not," she answered, 
quickly. For a moment a look almost *of 
warmth came to her face. "You have 
^one more for us than I could ever have 
asked you to do. I have never told you — 
you know I have never told you — that — I 
repent." 

"So then the sacrifice has at least not 
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been harder to you than you were prepared 
to find it? Is not that what you let me 
conclude? These bitter words of yours, 
Sydney — they only mean that your lot haa 
not yet begun to grow any sweeter to you ? 
You do not want me to believe that it ia 
becoming harder ? Suppose it only rested 
with you to decide, could you tell me that, 
after to-night, you would be glad to think 
we should never sit here together again ?" 

She made a sudden, involuntary move* 
ment ; her lips gave a little sound of fright- 
ened, sharp remonstrance; she flushed all 
over. 

"You should not ask me that!" she 
ejaculated, hurriedly. And then, after a 
few moments, " How do you think I could 
say such a thing,— when, whatever is wrong 
between us — still, at any rate, you are my 
husband r" she exclaimed, with a quiver in 
her voice. 
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" Ah ! I am glad you recognize that there 
IS something in that^** he quietly answered, 
And then the next moment he laughed, 
and, "You are not in a happy mood to- 
night," he told her, frankly. "You have 
been conjuring up ghosts to frighten your- 
self with. Come, Sydney, try to forget that 
ponsense about Helen. Don't talk as if 
we lived together like two people in a 
tragedy." 

" I do not mean to do that," she said, 
deprecatingly. 

" Well — what is all this that Helen has 
to discover? She will see that there is 
more love on my side than on yours. That 
is the whole. I have married you, and I 
have still got to make you care for me. I 
suppose she will find out that; I suppose 
she must find it out ; but do not, when I 
ask you — do not begin to fancy that, be- 
cause she sees this, her affection for me will 
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tinake her dislike you. Her affection for 
me, I hope and trust, is strong enough to 
make her have only one wish with regard 
to you — strong enough to make her desire 
to find you everything that I have told her 
you are." 

And then Sydney made no answer, but 
she was touched a little, almost in spite of 
herself; her husband's impatient dismissal 
of her morbid fears inspired her with at 
least a momentary re-assurance; she felt 
that the way in which he looked at the 
matter— even though he might be blind to 
some things that she saw — was wholesomer 
than hers. 

"He only partly understands," she 
thought to herself, — "but still, at any rate, 
I can try to do my best. I know that, for 
his sake, I ought to do my best. If I could 
be able afterwards to feel, should things go 
wrong (for I am afraid they will go wrong 1), 
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that at least it was not my fault, that will 
be a great thing. It will all be harder than 
he thinks — for he does not know what 
women are, — ^but at least I will do what I 
can to begin well." 

And so she made up her mind to do this, 
and was altogether the better for her scold- 
ing. Nor did she like her husband the less 
for it. ** He would please me better some- 
times by scolding me than by humouring 
me/' she even told herself, conscious of 
something invigorating in the latter process, 
whereas the other only wearied her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FOR two days before the arrival of Mrs. 
Walkinsbaw, Sydney was left alone at 
the Hall, for Mr. Loudoun went to South- 
ampton to meet his sister. It was April by 
this time, with sunny skies overhead, and 
the young leaves bursting ; and she made 
the most of her liberty. " I may do what I 
like all day/' she thought to herself, with an 
almost childish feeling of delight. She had 
no husband to trammel her, no mask to 
wear : she was her own mistress, and to be 
her own mistress during those two days 
seemed very sweet to her. When Mr, 
Loudoun came back and asked her if she 
VOL. n. Q 
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had been happy without him, she frankly- 
answered, *' Yes,'' even before Mrs. Walk- 
inshaw; but she answered with a laugh, 
and with a quick, girlish rising of her colour, 
that for a moment took the other woman 
in. 

Sydney had exchanged her first greetings 
with Helen before her husband put this in- 
quiry to her. Feeling in reality nervous 
enough, but yet contriving fairly well to 
conceal the fact that she was nervous, she 
had gone to the hall door when she saw 
the carriage in the avenue, and on the door- 
step the two ladies had met and embraced 
one another. 

" I am so glad — I am so glad to see you !" 
Helen exclaimed, and kissed Sydney, and 
half drew back to look at her, and then 
kissed her again. **My dear young sister," 
she said, cordially. And then, when she 
had smiled upon her for another moment, 
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"And here is Netty," she said, holding 
out her hand to a pretty, demure-looking 
little maiden, whom Sydney also forthwith 
saluted. " Netty has been so eager to see 
her new aunt." 

Mr. Loudoun came up and put his hand 
on his wife's shoulder before the other 
greetings were concluded. 

*' Well, I have brought them safely, you 
see," he said. 

He looked very happy, Sydney thought. 

'' I am very glad," she said, half shylj'. 

They were all more ready to talk than she 
was. Mrs. Walkinshaw's tongue, in particular, 
ran on almost without ceasing. She was very 
lovely, Sydney thought, — one of those golden- 
haired women who, if they keep their 
health, often keep their youth too for a long 
time. 

"It is almost too delightful for me to be 
with Horace again," she was saying, before 
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Sydney had conducted her more than half 
way up the stairs. " You know he and T 
are such friends. I have been looking 
forward so to this coming to England, — and, 
above all, since I heard of y(?M," with a 
bright look into her sister-in-law's face. 
*'My dear, you do not know — literally, I 
cannot tell you — how thankful I am to have 
you here. Ah, and here are the old rooms 
again ! Are these going to be ours ? How 
pretty you have made them ! Netty, is it 
not all nice ? Is not the new aunt kind 
and good to us ?" 

She turned to Sydney, and kisised her 
once more. Her manner was very impuls- 
ive, and perhaps a little overflowing, but 
even Sydney, who to a certain extent was 
suspicious of her, felt something of the 
contagion of its warmth ; there was a bright- 
ness and a friendliness both in her face and 
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in her voice that touched the younger and 
graver woman; 

" It is very pleasant to have you both 
here, and — Horace will be so glad," she 
said, with her tongue faltering a little over 
that word that still came from it so reluc- 
tantly. 

'* Yes, I ara sure he will be — I am sure 
he is, in fact," exclaimed Mrs. Walkinshaw, 
laughing. " Horace seems to me just now 
to be at the height of felicity. But I am 
sure — dear old fellow — I don't grudge him 
any of his happiness. You can't think how 
miserable I used to be about him while he 
was living here all by himself. Was it not 
dreary for him in those days ? You used 
to see him then — did you not ? You know 
how sad it was for him after mamma 
died ?" 

"Yes, he missed her terribly," Sydney 
9aid« 
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" Until he fell in love with you !'* And 
then Mrs. Walkinshaw laughed merrily 
again. ' ^ What a good thing it was for him 
that he fell in love with you f My dear, I 
thought he was never going to marry, and I 
used to be so angry with him. Just think— 
1 was married sixteen years ago ! But, if I 
was angry before, it is all the better for me 
now, for you don't know how much I like 
to have such a dear young sister. You are 
not a bit too young for Horace; I hope 
nobody ever tells you that you are ? I do 
so like people to be young. And so does 
Netty — don't you, child ? Don't you like to 
find auntie so nice and young ?" 

" Yes, I do," answered Netty solemnly. 
And then, with the eyes both of mother 
and child upon her, Sydney coloured and 
laughed. 

They spent an evening that made a 
curious contrast to the evenings that Mr. 
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Loudoun and Sydney were accustomed 
usually to spend together. Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw was full of life and brightness. She 
talked all night, in a soft, sweet voice, — a 
voice that was pleasant to listen to, Sydnej' 
thought, — it was so liquid and musical. 
Sydney had been half afraid beforehand 
that she should find her sister-in-law over- 
powering ; but it was not so. Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw wa8lively,but her liveliness was mental, 
not physical; in manner and tone and 
gesture she was always quiet. 

Mr. Loudoun and Sydney used to dine, 
when they were alone, at a small table 
placed at one end of the dining-room, and 
they sat there to-night — a little jpartie quarrie^ 
for, in honour of their arrival, Netty too, on 
this first evening, was allowed to take her 
place with the other three. She was a 
serious and rather quaint-looking little child, 
who sat silent except when she was spoken 
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to, but when addressed answered in a grave 
collected way that seemed to give evidence 
of a nature guiltless of any touch of shyness. 
She was eight, but she was small for her 
age. 

*' She has got all her growing to do yet," 
her mother said of her. *'I am afraid I 
ought to have brought her home sooner, but 
Dick was so terribly against it, — and then 
while we lived up the hills it hardly seemed 
a necessity. She has always been very well, 
though she is so small, — and she has a very 
fair notion of romping," she added, mis- 
chievously, ^' though to look at her now you 
would hardly think it." 

*' Oh, I can believe most things of little 
people with inscrutable faces like Netty's," 
Mr. Loudoun answered, jestingly ; and then 
Netty looked at her uncle severely, but, 
scorning to ask for any explanation, laid up 
what he had said in her memory, to be 
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meditated on and interpreted at some more 
convenient season. 

When dinner was ended, Netty went to 
bed, but the other three sat together in the 
drawing-room and talked for all the re- 
mainder of the evening. Once for a little 
while Sydney absented herself; it seemed 
to her that the brother and sister must have 
so much to say to one another that the)^ 
could say more easil}' if she were away ; 
but when, after half an hour, she returned, 
she found Mr. Loudoun on his feet, and, the 
moment she appeared, 

" Where have you been ?" he asked. " I 
was just coming to look for you,'* and he 
went towards her, with his hand extended, 
and drew her to his side. 

"I was only in the library," she said. 
*' I — had a note to write." 

"What note are you sending away to- 
night ?" he asked. 



''Oh ! I mm not sending anything away. 
It ins onlv the answer to Mrs. Warren." 

^ WeD, 3roa need not ha^e written that 
until to-monuw. Need yon ?" 

"X-o." 

"Thai why did you do it?** 

He looked at her laughingly; but she 
saw that he knew why she had done it, and 
so she coloured a little, though she let her- 
self give a moment's laugh too. 

" Only because I wished,** she said. 

And then she released herself from his 
arm and sat down. There was a half 
appealing, half annoyed look in her face. 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, sitting opposite, and tak- 
ing note both of look and gesture, made her 
own comments on what she saw. 

" If this is shyness, it is rather odd — ^in a 
woman who has been married more than 
six months,** she thought. And she was 
still watching her sister-in-law when Syd- 
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ney's eyes suddenly met hers, and, at the 
instant of meeting, flashed into a look that 
the other did not understand. " I wonder 
if she cares for him I" Helen thought, in- 
voluntarily, — yet not, even already, for the 
first time. 

She was a woman, however, who was far 
too much mistress of herself to give any 
sign when she saw things that puzzled her ; 
like Netty, she merely stored them up for 
future investigation and solution. In two 
or three moments, after that glance of Syd- 
ney's, she was talking again in her former 
unconstrained, genial tone, as if life had 
neither mysteries nor troubles for her. 

She talked for a long while after this, — 
about a hundred different things, and Sydney 
was amused, and sometimes interested. She 
sat and worked, and the other two did 
nothing. 

" You are very industrious, my dear,"" 
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Mrs. Walkinshaw said once to her. " Now, 
I am never indostrions — ^in that way, at 
least ; I never sew. I love to at, you see, 
like a man, with my hands before me." 

'^ I don t know that my sewing amounts 
to much," Sydney replied, a little guiltily 
conscious that she took up her work for the 
most part merely as an excuse for escap- 
ing from her husband. 

**No — I don't suppose it does," Mrs. 
Walkinshaw instantly assented. " You are 
making lace, I see, — and all the lace you 
are likely to make in a year you could buy, 
I imagine, for five pounds. However, I 
agree with you so far that I think all wo- 
men should be able to work. I can work 
very well myself — when lam obliged, — and 
I am teaching Netty to do it too. I don't dis- 
play my idleness, you know, before Netty. 
She is much too sharp to make that desira* 
ble r she added, with a laugh. 
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She sat all the evening placidly reposing 
in her arm-chair ; but in spite of that, and 
in spite of what she said, there was nothing 
in her look that suggested customary indol- 
ence or want of energy. On the contrary, 
she was idle merely because for the moment 
she chose to be idle, not because she was 
either lazy or weary. 

Till eleven o'clock she kept her seat and 
talked quietly, yet with a spirit that never 
flagged. *'NowI am going to bed," she 
said at last. " Have I tired you both out? 
I am almost afraid I have." 

" It is very delightful to have you here, 
Helen," Mr. Loudoun told her, warmly, when 
he bade her good night. 

''And it is very delightful to me to he 
here," she answered. ''I mean to be aa 
happy as the days are long. And Syd- 
ney will help me, won't you?" she said 
to her. "Sydney and I must do all 
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kinds of little pleasant things together." 

She smiled and looked into the other's 
eyes as she lifted up her face to kiss her. 
Mrs. Walkinshaw had blue eyes that were 
very soft, but yet very penetrating. You 
thought them open and'sweet as a child's 
when you looked at them first ; afterwards 
you might perhaps come to wonder how 
much lay concealed in the depths of then: 
clear azure. 

"Do you like her, Sydney?" Mr. Lou- 
doun asked his wife almost as soon as they 
were alone, and Sydney, with a very fair 
amount of cordiality, answered " Yes.*' 

" Yes, she is very charming. She is so 
pretty and so clever," she said. 

" And you see now," he exclaimed, " that 
there is nothing to be afraid of in her ?" 

But to that question Sydney was not pre- 
pared with so ready an ^ssent. 

" She has given me no reason, certainly, 
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to be afraid of her. She has been very 
cordial and kind," she could merely answer. 

"Yes, she is always kind. You will 
never find her anything else. Of course 
she varies a little sometimes, but of her real 
warm-heartedness, — of her real sweetness 
of nature, — ^you need never have a doubt.*' 

" I can believe that she must be very 
loveable," Sydney said. And she spoke 
honestly, for a score of times already to- 
night she had contrasted herself with Helen, 
and wondered each time afresh how the man 
who was Helen's brother could ever have 
cared to marry her. " I may have qualities 
in me that are not worse than hers," she 
thought, " but as I am now, outwardly — as I 
have been for such a long time — how can 
there be any comparison between us ?" And 
then, as she had glanced at her husband's 
face, and seen its brightness and content 
while he listened to his sister's talk, she had 
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been sorry for him. " I think he will awake 
some day, and find out the mistake he has 
made," she sat thinking to herself. " There is 
no limit to the mistakes that it is possible to 
make when people marry. He is in lovje with 
me yet, I suppose, so he cannot see me as I 
am ; but he will come to see me as I am 
sooner or later, and then he will find out 
that, for a man who has been used to Helen, 
it is a dreary thing to be bound to me." She 
had been thinking this as Mrs. Walkinshaw 
sat talking, with the clear, soft voice sounding 
in her ears as an accompaniment to her 
thoughts. 

" Yes, I can believe she is very loveable," 
she said now. And then, next moment 
she looked in his face, and with a sudden 
generous impulse — ** I am glad you are so 
fond of her," she added, quickly. " / only 
make you dull, I know, and she will help to 
brighten everything— for us both perhaps." 
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" No doubt she will bring more life into 
the house," he answered, readily. " But as 
for the rest," he instantly added, '*how 
often am I to tell you that when I have you 
beside ine I want nothing else? Even 
to-night, glad as I have been to see Helen 
here, do you think it has been no loss to me 
not to have you alone to myself?" 

She turned from him without answering; 
it seemed to her that he was past arguing 
with. Alone I — to himself! She went away^ 
repeating the words to herself silently, and 
sadly wondering at them. This thing that 
seemed to him so sweet was the very thing 
she shrank from most ; he always wanted 
to be alone with her, and she never wanted 
to be alone with him. She said again as 
she often said — " God help me 1" It seem- 
ed so hard to her sometimes that the hand 
that gave everything that, might make 
life kind and sweet should be the one from 
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which she could take no kind thing gladly. 
''Is it my fault?'' she had asked herself a 
thousand times, and a thousand times already 
she had answered sadly that she did not 
know. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'' T REMEMBER seeing you just once," 
-*- Mrs. Walkinshaw said next morning 
to Sydney. " I don't know how old you 
were then, but my impression is that you 
were a very small creature. Mamma and I 
had been calling at Broadbelt, and when we 
were going away we met you in the garden, 
and you had a big sun-bonnet on that I 
thought looked like a coalscuttle. I daresay 
it was a very sensible bonnet, but it was 
not very pretty, and I (who was foolish in 
those days) laughed at it. That was the 
only meeting with you that I recollect. 
What an unimportant little soul you seemed 
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to me at that time ! Think what I should 
have felt — what a reaction there would have 
been — if anyone could have told me then 
that you would be Horace's wife !" 

"Yes, it was unlikely enough in those 
days, — and for a very long time afterwards,'' 
Sydney answered. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw had pinned Sydney at 
her side. She intended to have a talk with 
her sister-in-law, and so she had tenderly 
drawn her down to a seat on her sofa, and 
was sitting close beside her, holding her 
hand. Sydney might desire to escape, but 
she could not escape — unless by breaking 
away with a rudeness that she felt it would 
be impossible to attempt. 

" I don't know when he first began to be 
in love with you," Mrs. Walkinshaw went 
on. "jffi? says he was in love with you 
always — doesn't he? But men are so 
absurd. I never believe their accounts of 
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such things. Now, was he always in love 
with you ? Did you think he was ?" 

*' No, it was the last thing I should have 
thought. — Don't you feel the room a little 
warm ? Shall I open one of the windows ?" 
Sydney asked, nervously, and making a 
feeble effort to free her fingers. But Mrs. 
Walkinshaw only clasped them with increas- 
ed tenderness. 

'* My dear, I like the room to be warm," 
she said. " I think we are as comfortable 
as possible. — So it was a surprise to you ? 
Really and truly a surprise ?" 

" Yes," Sydney said. She would not look 
at the blue eyes that were so softly but 
keenly looking at her. 

*' And you did not accept him at first ? 
What a naughty girl you were not to accept 
him I Only I daresay it was more his own 
fault than yours. Men have so little tact. 
They will offer themselves to you sometimes 
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as if they were discharging a pistol at your 
head. Now Horace has all the virtues 
under heaven, and yet I believe he would 
be quite capable of doing a thing like that. 
Tell me, dear — did he frighten you ?" 

" I had never thought of marrying him. 
I had never thought he cared for me. That 
was all," Sydney said, hurriedly. 

"And I think that was quite enough,'* 
returned Mrs. Walkinshaw, in a tone of 
hearty approval. ** If he had never let you 
see he was fond of you, of course it was 
not likely that you would accept him: 
Poor old fellow, though ! — for I daresay it 
was hard enough for him. He never let me 
know anything about it, Sydney, till it all 
came right. Then he told me for the first 
time that he had wanted you long ago.'* 

Mrs. Walkinshaw sat silent for a few 
moments, but she retained her clasp on 
Sydney's hand. 
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'* I was very glad when he told me," she 
said, after that pause. " Of course I thought 
at first with a little wonder of you being 
that small creature in the coalscuttle 
bonnet ; it did seem almost like a joke, — 
and very strange at first to believe that 
Horace's wife could belong almost to another 
generation than ours. But, my dear, I am 
not sorry about that now. I am glad that 
you are so young. It almost makes me feel 
as if life were near its beginning still for all 
of us, — and, do you know — I like that. I 
suppose I shouldn't like it, but I do. I 
like to think that I am not grown old yet. 
You have a pretty kind of matronliness 
about you that, now I have seen you, 
makes it seem to me quite natural that 
you should be the wife of a man as old as 
Horace. Your face is so sweet and young, 
and yet you have a certain suitable staidness 
and dignity." 
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•* You are very good to be content with 
me,"* Svdnev said, with a carious kind of 
wistfnlness and even pain in her tone. 

*'Well, I don't think I am very good. 
I think you look very nice, and I tell you 
so, — ^and I know that Horace loves you, and 
that makes me want to love you too. He is 
the natural link between us two, you 
know.** 

** Yes," Sydney said, faintly. 

^'And so for his sake you must try to 
sive a little affection to me." 

I hope to ^ve more than a little to 
you." 

" Well, I will take all I can get. I like 
people to be fond of me. And I don't 
think any love you give me will make you 
care less for Horace ?" 

'• Oh, no," — almost with a shudder. 

The poor soul felt so miserably guilty. 
She made another feeble effort to free her 
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hand, but Mrs. Walkinshaw, with inexora- 
ble sweetness, still kept it firmly clasped. 

" We three ought to hold fast together. 
You don't know what that brother of mine 
has been to me, Sydney. In old days, 
when I was a girl, he was all the world to 
me. Of course that time passed : I married 
and formed other ties; butall my life he 
has stood apart for me from everybody 
else. Next to my husband, I have turned 
to him in every joy and every trouble; 
when I was a girl, I had not a secret from 
him, and I have hardly a secret from him 
even yet. No sister ever had in a brother 
a truer friend, — one who was kinder, or 
more unselfish, or more tender. Perhaps 
you will laugh at me for telling you this ?" 
and half laughing herself, though with the 
tears in her eyes, Mrs. Walkinshaw looked 
suddenly up into Sydney's face. "You 
may think perhaps that you don't need any 
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Other woman to tell you about your hus- 
band ? — but remember, my dear, you have 
only lived with him for a few months, and 
I lived with him for twenty years.** 

'* Yes, I know," Sydney said. And then 
there was a little pause before she forced 
herself to add, " But / knew him too for a 
long time before I married him." 

" Ah, my dear, the knowledge that one 
has of people who have no close connection 
with us counts for very little. You knew 
him, no doubt, but yet what did you really 
know about him? Can you even almost 
believe now that the Horace Loudoun who 
is your husband is the same Horace Lou- 
doun who was merely an ordinary friend 
two years ago ? Sydney, you never know 
people till they stand in intimate relations 
to you : it is not possible ; you don't know 
even your lover till long after you have 
married him." 
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*' No, I suppose not," Sydney said, softly. 
She was thinking as she spoke ; she did not 
notice, for the moment, that the other 
woman was watching her. 

" I could tell you many things about 
Horace that you don't know yet, — but then 
I don't see that there would be any use in 
doing it. No two pairs of eyes, you know, 
see in the same way. Even the person we 
both love, you and I might judge of differ- 
ently, — and you would not be likely to 
accept my account of Horace — any more 
perhaps than I would take yours. Though 
I have enough curiosity in me," she all at 
once exclaimed, " to wonder at this moment 
with all my heart what you think of him 1'^ 

She broke into such a genuine, sudden 
laugh at these last words that even Sydney 
could not look quite grave, though the 
colour had come hotly into her face. For 
the mere thought of describing her impres- 
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sions of Mr. Loudoun to Mrs. Walkinshaw 
made her flush with a painful and altogether 
indescribable mixture of emotions. 

"Do you think any woman could tell 
what she thought of her husband, even if 
she tried to do it ?" she answered, nervous- 
ly. "I do not suppose that I know Mr. 
Loudoun yet. I have learnt much, of 
<;ourse, in these six months that I did not 
know before." And then she paused ; but 
after a moment, with an effort, she forced 
herself to add, " And I have grown to trust 
in his goodness more even than I ever did." 

It was not much to say, perhaps, yet she 
found the words so hard to utter that they 
left her lips quivering. The tears sprang 
too to her eyes. With a hurried move- 
ment, feeling as if she could bear no more, 
she got her hand released at last from Mrs. 
Walkinshaw, and rose up. Her emotion was 
visible and unmistakable; what caused it 
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perhaps was not so deary though Helen^ as 
she looked at her, betrayed no surprise. 

•* Yes, you may trust him : he is a man to- 
be trusted," she merely said, as she too rose 
from her seat. The soft voice had gained a 
little clear ring, and Sydney, if she had look- 
ed, might have seen a sparkle in the blue 
eyes. But — poor soul — she was not think- 
ing of looking at Mrs. Walkinshaw's eyes, 
nor of anything but merely of getting away^ 
from her. 

**Were you and Horace not going out?" 
she asked her, abruptly. ^' We are staying 
talking here, and he may be waiting for 
you. Shall I go and see? — or will you 
come to him ?" 

" Oh, I will come when I am ready. 
Horace is used to waiting for me," Mrs. 
Walkinshaw answered, laughing. " My 
dear, it does them good to make them curb 
their impatience a little. If you fly to- 
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meet a man whenever he is ready for you, 
don't you know that he will be in danger 
before long of treating you like a tyrant ?" 

Sydney tried to laugh. " Will he ?" she 
said. She thought to herself that obedience 
was about all she had to give her husband. 
She could do what he told her without much 
effort. When he said " Come," she came. 
But his sister, because she loved him, could 
try his patience without a fear of the result. 

She left Mrs. Walkinshaw and Mr. Lou^ 
doun to arrange about their walk without 
her help. They started together presently, 
and then Sydney went into the garden, 
where, under one of the trees, Netty was 
playing contentedly in the sunshine. Netty 
had some wonderful Indian toys, — an elab- 
orately carved elephant, a strange bird, with 
brilliant colours in its plumage, — some 
ingenious puzzles that Sydney could not 
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find out. The child came to her side, and 
began gravely to teach her the secret of 
them. She was a quaint little soul, with a 
grave, old-fashioned way of speaking. 

'' Indian people are very clever," she said. 
"Mamma says they can do all kinds of 
things that nobody can do here. I don't 
suppose I shall like England very much/' 
and she gave a sigh. 

" But we are not all stupid here/' Sydney 
endeavoured to explain. " We can do a few 
things too. And you are a little English girl, 
so it would never do for you not to like your 
own country. You know you were born 
here/' 

" Yes, but I don't remember it," retorted 
Netty. 

" There are ever so many things we don't 
remember. You would hardly remember, 
perhaps, if you went away again to-morrow, 
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that you had seen joar unde Horace and 
me, — ^bat yon wonld have seen ns all the 
same.** 

" ffm r said Netty, dubiously. 

'* And as for not liking England, I think 
you are quite wrong there. You don't 
know what a nice place it is." 

** Tell me how it's nice," demanded Netty, 
solemnly. 

And then Sydney proceeded with gravity 
to enumerate some of the attractions of her 
native land. 

. When she came to make the remark that 
there was no limit to the number of little 
boys and girls in England, Netty, who had 
seemed till then to yield only a reluctant 
assent to her remarks, pricked up her 
ears. 

** That is a nice thing," she said. 

"Yes, I thought you would say so," Syd- 
ney replied. 
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** In India there are hardlj^ any little boys 
and girls." 

"I know there are not. They are 
obliged to send them all here for us to take 
care of." 

'* If there are so many, I should like to 
play with some of them," said Netty. 

" I hope to get some to play with you 
very soon. I know one little boy," Sydney 
answered, " that I could take you to play 
with this moment, if you liked." 

"Could you?" asked Netty, with the 
light beginning to come into her eyes. 

" Yes, a very nice little boy ; only you 
would have to be gentle and kind to him, 
because he is not well." 

" Oh !" said Netty, in rather an altered 
tone, and looking a good deal less eager for 
his acquaintance. 

"He has had an accident and he can't 
walk." 
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*'Has he lost his legs?" asked Netty, 
bluntly. 

" No, but his back is weak, and he has to 
be drawn about on a little sofa." 

Netty meditated a little, and then said, " I 
shouldn't like that 1" in an acxjent betokening 
-considerable disgust. 

*'No, I have no doubt you wouldn't like 
it," Sydney assented, '* and you may be sure 

» 

poor Bertie does not like it either, though he 
bears it very patiently. Shall I tell you how 
it was that he became ill ? He was at school, 
and one day he and one of his schoolfellows 
were climbing a tree together, and the other 
boy was rather rough, and when they were 
both a good way up, because Bertie was ahead 
of him, he caught one of his legs and tried 
to pull him back. He didn't mean really to 
do him any harm, you know, but poor Ber- 
tie lost his balance and fell. And ever 
^ince that he has had to lie down, and some- 
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times he suffers a great deal of pain, and 
he can't walk, and perhaps he will never 
walk again." 

"And what became of the nasty boy?" 
asked Netty, after two or three moments of 
silence, during which she had kept her eyes 
fixed solemnly on Sydney's face. 

" Nothing particular became of him," Syd- 
ney said. " I think he was very sorry." 

" I should have liked to have done some- 
thing to him," ejaculated Netty, slowly. 

" Then you would not have been nearly 
as good as Bertie, for he never wanted to 
do anything to him. He knew it was only 
an accident, and that the boy had not meant 
to hurt him." 

This lenient view of the matter did not 
seem quite to approve itself to Netty ; she 
pondered it a little with her brows knitted, 
and her lips close set. She was an odd little 
creature, Sydney thought to herself, watch- 
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ing her, and trying to follow the movements 
of her mind. 

" Well, now, should you like to see Ber- 
tie ?" she asked, after a moment's silence. 

Netty roused herself from her revengeful 
reflections, and raised her eyes a little 
doubtfully. 

" Does he look — horrid ?" she asked, with 
evident shrinking. 

" What — Bertie ?" exclaimed Sydney, 
laughing. *'No : he is an extremely pretty 
little boy. Why should he look horrid?'' 

" I thought he might be cut, you know — 
about his face," explained Netty. 

'* Oh, no — his face is as free from cuts as 
yours is." 

*' Then I should like to see him. I'll go 
and get dressed," said Netty with dedsion, 
and promptly made her way into the house. 

In a few minutes she had started on her 
walk by Sydney's side. She asked many 
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questions as they went along under the bud- 
ding trees, upon a variety of subjects : but 
when they reached the house which was 
their destination, and found the child whom 
they had come to visit stretched on his invalid 
bed in the verandah, Netty became seized 
with sudden shyness, and, as Sydney stooped 
down to greet the little lad, hid all that she 
could of herself behind her aunt. 

Bertie's mother — a Mrs. Crampton — came 
out of the house after a little while, and 
Sydney went indoors with her, and left the 
two children together. She thought, from 
even the little experience she had had yet 
of her, that Netty would find her tongue 
best if she were thrown upon her own re- 
sources; and she was right, for before a 
quarter of an hour had passed the two 
children were in a full flow of conversation. 
Mrs. Crampton and Sydney heard the 
sound of their voices through the open par- 
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lour window, and laughed at it. Bertie 
indeed was apparently not saying much, but 
Netty was holding forth with the utmost 
eloquence. 

" She is a quaint little thing," Sydney said. 
" I think that Bertie and she may perhaps 
amuse one another — ^and I knew you would 
let me bring her to see him." 

Mrs. Crampton was an old acquaintance 
of the Godwins' — a gentle and rather heavily 
burdened woman, to whom Sydney, in these 
days of her worldly prosperity, in many ways 
pleased herself by being kind. 

Netty talked largely, and was reluctant, 
even at an hour's end, to take her departure. 
Sydney found her full of animation when 
she rejoined her, and Bertie also looked 
bright, though a little flushed. In fact 
Bertie had been submitted to a cross exam- 
ination by his new friend which, though 
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evincing no doubt a large amount of interest 
in his condition, might still naturally perhaps 
to some extent have proved embarrassing to 
him. 

She had perched herself on the foot of 
his bed, and from that convenient position 
had fixed her eyes upon him, and asked him 
a number of the frankest questions. There 
had been a little pause, after some prelimin- 
ary and disjointed conversation, and then 
having, as it were, found her footing, and 
established herself at ease, she began. 

" I suppose you feel — as if you were — all 
tumbling to pieces ?" she said. 

"No, I don't," he answered, rather ag- 
grieved. ** It isn't so bad as that." 

" Isn't it ?" returned Netty, a little disap- 
pointed. " Can you move your legs ?" 

" Yes," said Bertie, quickly. 

''I thought perhaps you couldn't move 
anything ?" 
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" Why, it's only my back," said Bertie, 
deprecatingly. 

" Oh, that's it aU— is it?" inquired Netty, 
and she spoke a little contemptuously, and as 
if she felt that she had been rather taken 
in. **I thought it was your legs as 
well ?' 

" No, it isn't ; my legs are all right," re- 
torted Bertie, with some indignation. 

"Then couldn't you get on them, if 
you tried ? You could, if somebody held 
you up, I should think ?" 

*' What would be the good of that ?" said 
Bertie, still indignant. ** If you can't keep 
your back up, what's the good of your 
legs ?" 

This question for the moment seemed to 
pose Netty. She knitted her brows, and 
looked at her victim very hard. 

" I should think something might be done 
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for you with boards," she said at last, in a 
very distinct voice. 

Bertie gave her a frightened glance, but 
made no answer. So Netty perceived that 
a little more explanation was necessary. 

" I've done up a doll that way," she said. 
^* I had a doll once that doubled in two, 
because her bran had come out, and I tied 
her up with a bit of stick, and then she was 
all right." 

Poor Bertie's lip began to quiver. 

'' But Tm not a doll !" he said, plaintively. 
" I wish you wouldn't go on like that. I wish 
you would talk about something else !" 
And the tears began to come to the poor 
little lad's eyes. 

It seemed curious to Netty ; but she was 
quite good-natured. 

" Oh, I'll talk about anything you like," 
she said, readily. And so then she fell to 
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telling Bertie about India, and the conversa* 
tion proceeded after that quite harmo- 
niously. 

" ril come and see you very soon again — 
shall I?" she asked, cordially, when she was 
forced to leave her companion at last, and 
Bertie, with a fair amount of warmth on his 
side too, answered " Yes." 

They met Helen and Mr. Loudoun on the 
road presently, and all walked home to- 
gether. 

'' Oh, mamma, Aunt Sydney has taken 
me to see such a dear little boy I" Netty ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm, and began volubly 
to relate her morning's adventures to Mrs. 
Walkinshaw ; but Mr. Loudoun took pos- 
session of Sydney, and kept her a few paces 
behind the other two. 

Sydney gave a little sigh, and submitted. 
Was it not hard for her that always when 
she was away from her husband she felt as 
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if she were free, and when her husband waa 
with her as if she were bound ? He kept her 
by his ^ide now, and talked to her ; and she 
would gladly have gone away from him, if 
she could. 
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CHAPTER X. 

^'TT GRACE," said Mrs. Walkinshaw, 
-*--■- abruptly, one day to Mr, LoudouD, 
** why does not your wife care for you more ?" 
It was a pretty daring question for a man 
to be asked even by his favourite sister ; but 
then Helen was a woman who was never 
stopped frooi doing anything she wished to 
do from want of courage. She had kept 
her eyes open in her brother's house for a 
week, and in the course of that week she 
had come to have a fairly clear comprehen- 
sion of the state of feeling between him and 
Sydney, " He is driving her wild ; and she 
is eating out her heart," she said shrewdly, 
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to herself. "She provokes me, I must con* 
fess. I think, after all he has done for her, 
it is hard that she should not feel differently 
to him ; but, upon my word, the way in 
which he goes on, upon his side, is enough to 
try a saint I" And so having watched the 
pair for eight days, and longed in those eight 
days a hundred times to interpose between 
them, she at last one morning relieved her 
mind by suddenly and plainly putting this 
crucial question to her brother. 

He and she had gone out together after 
breakfast. They had only gone into the 
grounds, but she had withdrawn him to 
some distance from the house, and had 
made him take his position beside her on a 
garden-seat. The place was sheltered and 
sunny, and Helen was cosily wrapped in 
one of her soft Indian shawls. She was a • 
little woman who loved luxury and personal 
comfort, and whose energy (though she had 
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plenty of it) never so &r carried her away 
38 to make her indifferent to limes and 
seasons. 

She and her brother had been talking for 
half an hour on ordinary matters. Then 
she let a little pause come between them ; 
and presently, without preparation of any 
kind, she broke that paose with the inquiry 
that I have written above. 

''Horace/' she said, turning to him and 
looking him directly in the face, " why does 
not your wife care for you more ?" 

He was not a nervous man, but she shot 
her arrow so suddenly that she saw him 
wince. He changed countenance for a 
moment, though his voice was sufficiently 
composed when, after only the slightest 
pause, he answered, 

" What makes you put such a question to 
me ?" 

"How can I help putting it?" she re- 
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turned, instantly. " It has been upon my 
lips almost ever since I came. How can 
anyone live here and fail to see how little 
affection she shows for you? The fact is 
too patent to be hidden. She does not 
regard you as a wife ought to regard her 
husband." 

"Do you not think, Helen," he said, 
** that this is a subject upon which you 
would do better to be silent until I invite 
your confidence ?" 

He spoke coldly ; but she, on his reply, 
flashed in a moment into sudden warmth 
and tenderness. 

" No — I do not think so ! No — you 
must not speak like that to me 1" she en- 
treated. " I am your own sister, Horace — 
the woman who loves you better than any 
other woman does in the world. Do you 
think I want to make division between you 
and Sydney ? God forbid ! I am not 
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Sydney's enemy. I asked you what I did 
just now only because it seems to me that 
you are doing mischief without knowing it^ 
— and because I see what you do not. I ask 
you why she does not love you better, and 
you Oannot tell me. You do not know for 
your part — ^but I know ; I can see things to 
which you are blind." 

" What do you tliink you can see ?" he 
asked, after a moment's silence. 

Impulsively as she had seemed to speak, 
she had had art enough to use words that 
roused his interest. In spite of his previous 
suggestion that she should hold her peace, 
his present inquiry was no more at any rate 
than Helen had expected. 

" I can see how you try her with your 
perpetual demands upon her," she said at 
once. " She is often weary of being with 
you, and yet you never leave her alone; 
you load her with your devotion till she 
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does not know how to bear it. Why, one 
would think you supposed a woman liked 
to be oppressed! — or that you imagined 
you could get your wife to love you by 
making her feel as if you were her gaoler !'* 

" You seem to me to be using strong 
language," he said. 

"I am not using language a bit too 
strong. You pursue her — you leave her no 
liberty. You give her too much of your- 
self. If she does not love you, do you 
think she wants to have you always at her 
side? You have bound her to you; and, 
now that she is bound, you make her afraid 
of you." 

There was a little silence. He was evi- 
dently half disinclined to prolong her talk — 
perhaps even more than half disinclined to 
give any confidence on his side; but yet, 
after a minute, he yielded to the tempta- 
tion of saying something. 
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"Sydney knows," he began, gravely, 
" that there is nothing in the world I would 
not do for her — that she could not express 
a wish I would not try to gratify." 

"Very likely," replied Helen, instantly; 
" but that has nothing to do with it. She 
may be quite aware that her imprisonment 
is a very luxurious one, — but, if a woman 
does not love the man who keeps her 
prisoner, all the luxuries in the world would 
be less sweet to her than a dry crust and 
liberty." 

And then again there was a pause, and in 
the silence Mrs. Walkinshaw wrapped her 
shawl a little closer round her, for, in spite 
of the sunshine, the April wind was a trifle 
sharp. 

** Now, you see, Horace, it troubles me," 
she said, after a minute had passed. "Of 
course I have come in these days to under- 
stand what you did not tell me before. I 
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understand that you got her to marry you 
•without caring for you. Well — men will 
go on being reckless enough to do these 
things, and women will go on letting them 
do them. I think it is wrong ; but I sup- 
pose, as far as that is concerned, I may hold 
my tongue. She is your wife now." 

He gave a smile at that. 

"Yes," he said,— ''thank God." 

" I don't know what is the use of your 
thanking God," she retorted, instantly, '* for 
having given a woman into your hands 
whom you are not able to make happy. You 
have not had much in this matter to be 
thankful for yet, it seems to me. And as 
for her, poor soul — 1 But, my dear," and 
then she turned to him, and gravely put her 
hand upon his arm, ** it is your own fault ! 
Can I not make you believe that it is your 
own fault ? Horace, I am not a fool." 

'*I know that," he said. 

t2 
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" Then take my advice. Treat her dif- 
ferently. You have tried your own plan 
with her, and your plan, though you don't 
choose to allow it, has failed ; now be con- 
tent to try mine. If it fails too, no harm 
will have been done, — but try it, Horace. 
You have shown her too much devotion; be^ 
gin to show her a little indifference. Believe 
me that no woman on earth wants a surfeit of 
what she does not love. If you wish to 
make her care for your company, you will 
never do that by forcing her to feel that it 
is impossible to escape from it." 

*'Do you suppose that she married me 
without being aware that she could not 
escape from it ?" he asked, a little drily. 

"She could hardly have been aware, I 
imagine, of the amount she would have of 
it," Helen replied, without scruple. 

And then he made no answer. 

** You see, Horace," — there had been an- 
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other little silence, and after that she began 
to speak again. ** You see, there is a sort of 
stubbornness in her. I don't say it unkind- 
ly ; but I mean she is not one of those soft 
women who let themselves be moulded by 
any hand that likes to touch them. There 
is a certain gentle obstinacy in her. I 
should imagine that she did not yield quick- 
ly to new impressions, — that she was in most 
things reluctant to be moved." 

" True ; she is very tenacious," he said. 

" Ah, yes, — tenacious ; that is the proper 
word. And tenacity is — well, a valuable 
quality in its right place ; only it makes a 
person not very easy to deal with who has 
much of it. I am afraid, for my taste, Syd- 
ney has a little too much." 

*'She had better have too much than too 
little. Sydney, as you say, may be hard to 
change, but she is a woman whom, if you 
win once, you win for ever," 
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" Well, very probably. Well, yes, I can 
believe that. You niiist not think that I do 
not like her, Horace : I do like her. I am 
angry with her, of course, — ^you can't be sur- 
prised that I am, for I think my brother 
deserves to have his wife love him, and I 
think you have done enough for her and 
hers to win her love, — but I don't wonder 
at you caring for her; I think she is a 
woman that you might be desperately in 
love with, if you ever began to be in love 
with her at all. In fact these large, har- 
monious-looking women have always a great 
attraction for me. Sydney's movements 
often make me think of a tamed lioness, 
there is such a slow, stately grace about 
them. Oh, no, I am going to talk no 
heresy about her. I think, in her way, she 
is a beautiful creature. But I am not in 
charity with her: I don't pretend to be. 
She is very nice to me and very sweet to 
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Netty, but I shall never take her to my 
heart (I tell you that plainly) till she has 
given her heart to you.^^ 

*' She will do that in time. You need 
not be afraid/' he said, confidently, 

"She never will unless you pursue a 
different course with her. You will never 
in this world make a woman in love with 
you by working her into a fever." 

He made no answer for a few moments ; 
then he said, quietly, " Is that what you 
think I do to Sydney ?" 

" I hnow it is what you do. You are not 
conscious, I suppose, of the effect you have 
upon her, but there has not been a day 
since I have been here that I have not seen 
her fretted by you almost beyond bearing. 
She has a good deal of selfcontrol, — 
perhaps it would be better if she had not, 
but even you must see that she breaks down 
sometimes. How could you fail last night 
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(only to take a single instance) — how could 
you fail to understand what she meant when 
she tried to keep you from going with her 
to the village ? She wanted her walk alone, 
and you would not let her take it alone. If 
you would have given her what she wanted, 
she would have been grateful to you ; she 
would have come back the better for her 
hour of solitude ; but, as it was, you forced 
yourself upon her, and — I don't know if you 
enjoyed your walk much, but I have a 
pretty shrewd suspicion that she did not." 

*' I think it is too cold for you, Helen. 
There is north, I believe, in the wind," Mr. 
Loudoun said, abruptly. 

" Does that mean that you are angry with 
me?" she asked, quickly. 

He had risen up, and she rose too. She 
put her hand upon his arm. 

" You must not be angry, dear," she said, 
earnestly. " I know I have been very bold 
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to speak to you, but you have always let me 
be bold, and you have taken ray advice a 
hundred times before this." 

" And so you think I must take it again 
now?" He asked his question with a 
laugh. 

" I think you ought at least to consider 
very well whether or not it is worth 
taking." 

" Well, I will promise so much as that/' 
he said. 

'* You see, the very fact that I am not in 
love with Sydney makes me able to see 
things to which you are blind. Perhaps it 
may be natural for you to think that you 
can win her by devotion, but I feel that you 
are more likely — now — to win her by 
neglect. As for devotion, she has had a 
surfeit of it." 

"Where is she, do you think?" he 
asked. 
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" What,— Sydney ? At this moment? 
Why, what does it matter ? Wherever she 
is, she does not want you/' 

** No. But suppose I want her?" 

" Then be content to want her. Exercise 
a little self-denial. Leave her alone, and be 
satisfied with me." 

•' But I have had you for the last hour,'' 
laughing. "And, besides, I have to go 
down and see how my men are getting on 
with the cottages, — and in that matter, as 
it happens, Sydney likes to have a hand," 

" Then go down and see how they are 
getting on alone, — and earn the gratification 
for once of making her regret that she was 
not with yon." 

Mrs. Walkinshaw began to laugh too. 
This last retort of hers pleased her. 

*' Do this when I ask you. Now, Horace, 
do it," she began to entreat. 
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** Then come with me yourself," he said, 
after a few moments. 

"Ah, I will do that willingly," she re- 
plied. " FU go in at once and get my hat." 
And she went away joyfully. 

" He will do what I tell him," she said 
to herself, in a tone of triumph. *' He won't 
say that he will, but he is too reasonable a 
fellow not to do it in the end, — if I keep a 
guard over my tongue, and don't spoil 
matters by urging him too much. And it 
won't be a bad thing either if I can make 
her a little troubled about my influence over 
him," said Mrs. Walkinshaw, thoughtfully, as 
she stood before her glass. " I am glad he 
asked me to go with him just now. He did 
it in all innocence, but I should dearly like 
to see her a little hurt by it." 

And, in this apparently unchristian frame 
of mind, Helen in five minutes rejoined her 
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brother, having taken care to keep well 
out of Sydney's way, and took her walk 
with much satisfaction and a quiet con- 
science. 

Meanwhile Sydney was enjoying the 
freedom of her solitary morning. She 
expected that her husband would summon 
her presently to go down with him to the 
cottages that he was building, but — as he 
had told his sister — this was a call that she 
desired rather than the reverse. The 
morning passed, however, and no summons 
came to her ; she had no companion except 
Netty, who strayed into the room where 
she was sitting after a time, and coaxed her 
to come out of doors with her. 

"Mamma has gone away with Uncle 
Horace," she said, *'and I'm tired,— and 
I should like you to sit with me on the grass, 
and tell me stories." 
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So Sydney got her work, and they sat 
down under the trees, and she did her best 
to satisfy the little girl's demands. 

Netty and Sydney had become very good 
friends in these eight days. Sydney was a 
little afraid of Mrs. Walkinshaw, and not 
wholly at ease with her, but she had got 
almost fond already of the little maid whose 
quaintness amused, and whose simplicity and 
childishness often touched, her. As for Netty, 
she had taken to her new aunt amazingly. 
She was never tired of being with her, and 
talking to her (for she was a great talker) : 
she would almost at any time leave her mo- 
ther to go to Sydney. 

" What an inconstant little monkey she 
is," Mrs. Walkinshaw had said already, 
laughing a little, yet frankly allowing at the 
same time that she did not altogether like 
it. 

" When I go away," she had said to Syd.« 
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ney once, " she will forget me, I suppose, in 
a week. We are only as so many playthings 
to her. You are her latest toy, and so she 
turns her back upon the poor old mother 
who can boast none of the charms of novelty. 
I think sometimes that I was less fickle than 
^etty is when I was her age ; but perhaps it 
was not so. I daresay there is often a good 
deal of imagination about the virtues that 
we credit ourselves with having had in our 
infancy/' 

Netty was dressing one of her dolls on 
the grass at Sydney's feet when Mr. Lou- 
doun and Mrs. Walkinshaw returned from 
their walk. 

" Well, my dear, we have deserted you 
all this morning," Helen exclaimed, cheer- 
fully, coming up and joining them. "Here 
you are, like a good angel, taking my duties 
upon you, while I go gadding about with 
your husband. We have been down to the 
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cottages, watching them beginning to 
thatch. 

" Oh !" said Sydney, looking a little sur- 
prised. " Yes, — I knew they were going to 
thatch this morning. I thought — " and then 
she stopped. 

*' Yes — they are getting on capitally," Mr. 
Loudoun struck in. 

*' I am very glad," she replied. 

And then Helen began to talk of some- 
thing else. Perhaps, for a moment, it had 
seemed strange to Sydney that they should 
have gone without her, but she cared so 
little about her husband's movements that 
the thought merely crossed her mind and 
vanished. 

There was a vacant seat on the bench by 
Sydney's side, and Mrs. Walkinshaw, after 
a few moments, saw her brother's eyes stray 
towards it, upon which she instantly and 
dexterously slipped into it herself. 
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" Dear me — I am tired I" she exclaimed, 

"Oh, but don't sit down there, please, 
mamma," cried Netty, quickly, looking up 
from the grass with a distressed face, '*! 
don't want either of you to stop with U8. 
We were so comfortable without you. Aunt 
Sydney was telling me a story." 

" Well, let Aunt Sydney go on and tell 
stories to us all," said Mr. Loudoun, and 
threw himself down on the grass too. He 
had probably perceived Helen's little 
manoeuvre, and had thought that he had 
yielded himself enough to her for one day. 
He touched his wife's hands caressingly for 
a moment as they lay upon her knees. 

"That won't be a bit the same," said 
Netty, with decision. " You've spoilt it all 
by coming here. I wish you would go 
away." 

Possibly Sydney wished the same, but she 
could not say so. 
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" We will finish our story another 
time, Netty, " she merely told the little 
girl. 

"But we would listen too," Mr. Loudoun 
said. " I would sit here all day and listen 
if you would tell me stories. Won't you ?" 
and he looked up into her face. 

"Was old Wilcox looking on at the 
thatchers?" she asked, abruptly, without 
answering his question. 

" Oh, yes — he was sitting in the sunshine 
as usual," Mr. Loudoun answered, " chuck- 
ling and rubbing his hands, and telling me 
how soon he hoped to be inside smoking his 
pipe. His grandson was working, and he 
was mounting guard over him and finding 
fault with most things he did. He is a nice 
tempered lad — ^that young Wilcox." 

" Yes — charming 1" chimed in Mrs. Walk- 
inshaw. " I thought it was quite delightful 
to see him with the old man. I remember 
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when that boy was born, Horace. Why, it 
must be twenty years ago.** 

" Mother,** said Netty, solemnly, " you're 
awfully old !** 

And then they all laughed. Netty,. like 
the rest of her generation, had no reverence 
for age, nor for the wisdom that, in former 
days, we used to believe age brought along 
with it. 

"I think it must be time for lunch,'* 
Sydney said, presently ; and soon after they 
went into the house. 

When lunch was ended, Mr. Loudoun left 
them. 

" I have been scolding Horace this morn- 
ing for being idle," Mrs. Walkinshaw confi- 
dentially informed her sister-in-law, after 
he was gone. ** I daresay it is only because 
I am here — but really he has been dread- 
fully idle all this last week — has he not ?— • 
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hardly doing a thing but hanging about and 
talking to us. I was telling him that I 
won't let him go on so any longer, I hope 
you always drive him to his study, Sydney, 
when he gives you too much of his com- 
pany ?" 

Mrs. Walkinshaw made this speech gaily, 
and in the pleasantest tone imaginable ; but 
perhaps Sydney listened to it with some 
surprise. 

"I never should have thought that he 
needed to be driven to his books," she 
merely replied, after a moment's silence. 

" Oh, probably when he is with you, my 
dear, he is on his good behaviour," returned 
Helen, instantly, — " but, you see, it is such 
a temptation when two people meet who 
have been young together. We seem to 
have such endless numbers of things to 
talk about. And then / am such a chatter- 
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bozT and she began to lau^ ^'I daresaT, 
in your heart, yon are thinking that, — and 
that it is I more than he who should be 
blamed.** 

"But why should either of you be 
blamed ?** asked Sydney, quietly. She 
looked in Mrs. Walkinshaw's face with an 
expression that said clearly she did not 
understand her. " If you like to talk to 
one another, is it not very natural 7" 

"Well, dear, / think it natural,** ex- 
claimed Mrs. Walkinshaw, with the cheeri- 
est expression of frankness : " but what I 
feared was that we were shocking you. I 
told Horace so/* 

'*Then pray never tell him so again,** 
said Sydney, quickly. "I like to hear you 
talk. Why should I not ?" 

"•My dear, if you were as fond of talking 
as I am (which you are not, you know), you 
would understand how sometimes before 
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silent people you felt your chattering must 
make you seem like a great fooL" 

*' Oh, pray don't say that 1" cried Sydney, 
quite distressed. ** I think it is the silent 
people always who have the worst of it : it 
is they who are made to feel, while others 
talk, that they are stupid and useless. You 
don't know how much I like to see you and 
Horace happy together." 

" Well, certainly / am happy to be with 
Horace," said Mrs. Walkinshaw. 

" And he is just as happy on his 
side." 

" You are a very kind girl to say that. 
You see, Sydney," seeming to hesitate a 
moment, — " I had been a little afraid of 
engrossing him too much." 

*' Oh, but you need not be afraid of that 
—indeed." 

" No — you are too sure of your own posi- 
tion — are you not ?" and Mrs. Walkinshaw 
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laughed and patted Sydney's cheek. " Well 
— that is just as it should be — and I will 
show you that I believe you by taking you 
at your word. I did tell Horace," abruptly, 
*'that I would not go out with him thi» 
afternoon/' 

" Did he want you tp go out with him ?" 
asked Sydney. " Oh, then, pray go !" 

^^He said something about us having a 
ride together. For that matter we might 
all three ride, might we not ? Only, to be 
sure, we were going to a place that I am 
afraid would have no interest for you/' 

" What place do you mean ?" 

" Oh — to the woods beyond Silcox com- 
mon, where we used to have picnics some* 
times when we were young, and where — 
somebody was foolish enough one day to 
promise to become Mrs. Walkinshaw,'' said 
Helen, laughing. 
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** Did you promise that at a picnic ?" 

** Well — no : we were not picnicking that 
day ; but a few of us had gone there togeth- 
er — Dick, and I, and Horace, and — a certain 
pretty young creature, who, I thought at that 
time," — and then Helen began to laugh 
again, ** wouldn't have refused, if she had 
been asked, to be Mrs. Horace Loudoun." 

"Oh!" said Sydney, not having been 
quite prepared for this. 

"But she never was asked, my dear. 
Horace's admiration did not go far enough." 

" Did he really admire her ? And did 
you like her ?" Sydney asked her questions 
rather abruptly. 

" Oh yes, I liked her : she was my friend. 
I was dreadfully eager for Horace to marry 
her. But he was always provokingly unim- 
pressionable in those days. Really, when 
he was young you can't think how he used 
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to try rae. Of course, like a good sister, I 
was always trjdng to persuade him to get 
married, but I never could manage to make 
him more than the tiniest bit in the world 
in love with anybody." 

" Was he a little in love with — this girl ?'* 

" Well— I don't know. He liked to talk 
to her, and to ride with her — and so on — 
and she was — oh, such a pretty creature! 
But yet really I don't believe he ever cared 
for her. You can ask him whether he did, 
if you like. Her name was Sophy Dacres. 
She married rather a nice young man a year 
or two afterwards. But she wouldn't have 
been sorry to have Horace, — I know that." 

*' How strange it is to think of the things 
that might have been I " Sydney said, half 
aloud. 

Of course she was thinking to herself, 
** Suppose he had married Sophia Dacres, 
and had never cared for me !" If that had 
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been so, she might have been free now ; but 
she and her people too would have been 
friendless. 

'^Yes, that is strange enough indeed," 
Helen said, in a graver tone. " There was 
a time when I almost thought I should be 
somebodv else's wife than Dick's. Ah, I 

M 7 

suppose half the world at least has its 
broken love stories. It is a happy thing for 
some of us when our second love is better 
than our first." 

There were moments — perhaps a good 
many moments — in which Sydney did not 
cordially like Mrs. Walkinshaw, but she al- 
ways liked her and believed in her when she 
spoke about her husband. A flush had 
come to her face now, and there was moist- 
ure in her eyes. 

" I always think, Sydney," she said, quiet- 
ly after a few moments' silence, " that I am a 
happy woman to have for my nearest 
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belongings two men so good as Dick and 
Horace. I might have turned out a trou- 
blesome person to deal with if I had been 
in different hands." 

•' And, if / were in different hands, what 
should I be?" Sydney thought suddenly, 
with a quick spasm of regret. It had often 
seemed to her since her marriage that she 
was losing her youth — losing all her own 

life — almost losing her identity. From a 
happy girl, with a girl's natural fresh hopes 
and yearnings, she was becoming transformed 
into an irritable and weary woman ; her 
marriage seemed to hold her in a sort of 
frozen grasp ; she had nothing to complain 
of — no trouble to which she could give any 
name, — only the springs of her life sieemed 
to be drying up. 

" Oh, if I were but my old self again !" 
she cried passionately to-day, after Helea 
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had left her. Her old self, when the 
world seemed young ! In these days, 
perhaps, she looked back upon the days that 
were gone as something sweeter than they 
had ever been ; she contrasted what she 
was now with what she had been once, and 
the difference to her own eyes seemed so 
great that it turned her sick and cold. 
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